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THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF PARIS. 


GOOD EXAMPLE FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


N past numbers of Zhe School Journal 
we have taken occasion more than once 
to refer to the interesting experiments in 
progress in Paris, intended to test the feasi- 
bility of attaching industrial departments to 
public schools, or of carrying on at the same 
time, in the same school, courses of intellect- 
ual and industrial training. <A recent w&sue 
of the Republique Francaise gives some ac- 
count of these experiments, in describing a 
visit made to the schools where they are in 
progress by M. Jules Ferry, Minister of 
Public Instruction, and M. Tivard, Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce. M. Ferry 
was accompanied by MM. Gréard, Vice- 
Rector of the Academy of Paris, and Buisson, 
Director of Primary Instruction. With M. 
Tivard was M. de Bagnaux, State Council- 
lor and Director of Accounts to the Minis- 
ter. The primary object of the visit was to 
examine the results of the experiments just 
alluded to, made by the municipal adminis- 
tration of Paris, to solve the question as to 
whether industrial or trade education can 
be profitably combined with the ordinary 
teaching of a primary school. 

The Ministers began their visit at the 
communal school situated on the street 
Tournefort, where they were met by the 
proper local authorities. This school ranks 
with one of our advanced primary or gram- 
mar schools, and has pupils probably four- 
teen or fifteen years old. Annexed to it are 
suitable workshops. The pupils receive the 


intellectual instruction usual in this grade | 





of school, and in addition, a good degree of 
industrial or professional training. Up to 
the age of ten they pursue the usual studies 
of a French primary school, in the usual 
way ; but, arrived at that age, they are ad- 
mitted at certain hours into the shops, which 
comprise a shop for sculpture and modeling, 
a shop for forge-work and machinery, a shop 
for carpentry and cabinet-work, and a shop 
for turning. The visitors examined the 
articles made by the scholars in the different 
shops, and were struck with the excellent 
results. Conducted into the class-rooms, 
they questioned many of the children, and 
were able to assure themselves that the time 
given to work did not lessen the general in- 
struction imparted, either in amount or 
quality—a result which is also attested by 
the certificates of advancement in primary 
studies, which the ‘children in this school 
obtain in as large numbers as the children 
of other schools of like grade where no work 
is done. In retiring, the Minister thanked 
the authorities of the school for their intelli- 
gent and efficient management. 

From the Tournefort school the Minis- 
ters went to the municipal school for ap- 
prentices, situated on the Boulevard de la 
Villette. The system at this school differs 
materially from that at the Tournefort school. 
Here, none but children from thirteen to 
sixteen years of age are received who have 
finished their primary studies. The school 
is specially designed to prepare for appren- 
ticeship. But the instruction is not limited 
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to work of the hand, and organized in the 
school are courses in French, English, His- 
tory, Geography, Drawing, Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Laws, etc. The work of the 


shops embraces the different industries of 


iron and wood: forge work, adjusting, the 
turning of metals, the turning of wood, car- 
pentry, modeling, and the making of in- 
struments of precision. 
the apprenticeship is three years. All the 
scholars, without exception, are required in 
course to work during their first year in the 
shops. This sort of gymnastics gives the 
hand quickness and steadiness. ‘They aim 
also to so prepare the young apprentices 
that in case they should fail in the profes- 
sion of their choice, they may be able at 
least to earn their daily bread in another. 
The work of the first year, as we have said, 
is general and common to all, but at the 
beginning of the second year each pupil 
must make choice of a specialty. Not till 
then does real work begin. But the theory 
is never altogether sacrificed to practice. 
No piece of work, no machine, is under- 
taken at the school before having been 
sketched and tested in such a way as will 
compel the pupil to render an exact account 
of its properties and relations, so that he 
may fully understand what his hand is called 
upon to execute. The Ministers were 
properly received at the school, and visited 
the shops, attended some of the recitations 
of the pupils, and assisted at the examina- 
tions. They remained two hours, and in 
leaving congratulated M. Chabrier, the 
Director, upon the success of the experi- 
ment. 

The third visit of the day was made to 
the primary communal schools, situated on 
the street Prétres-Saint-Germain-l’ Auxer- 
rois. This is one of the schools at which 
experiments are in progress to ascertain 
whether manual training can be safely con- 
nected with the usual exercises of a primary 
school, and be carried along with them co- 
temporaneously. There are two such schools 
in Paris. In these schools hand-work is 
not allowed to interfere in any way with the 
work of the classes. The hours devoted to 
study and recitation are precisely the same 
as in other primary schools, and it is only 
outside of these—that is, in the morning 
before nine o’clock, and in the evening 
after four o’clock—that the children pursue 
their manual exercises. The object of this 
manual training is to accustom the children 
to handle tools, to develop manual dexter- 
ity, and to inspire them with a respect for 
work which unhappily many of the children 


The duration of 


(Jur Y. 


of the laboring classes do not possess, but 
rather turn their backs upon the modest em- 
ployments of their fathers, and run the risks 
of winning success in the so-called liberal 
professions. It cannot be doubted that 
manual exercises commenced as in this 
school at an early age will constitute an ex 
cellent preparation for apprenticeship and 
abridge its duration to the great benefit of 
children and their parents. 

In terminating their visit, both Ministers 
expressed themselves highly pleased with 
what they had seen, and wished success to 
the experiments they had witnessed, which 
promised so much for the working people of 
the city. 


re 


REVISION OF NEW TESTAMENT. 


the revised edition of the New Testa 
ment has been issued in this country since 
the first copies were distributed, May 2oth 
—not four weeks ago at this writing—hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies having already 
been printed and sold in all parts of the 
country, is without a parallel in the his- 
tory, of book-making in the world. The 
revision has been made the subject of uni 
versal discussion, in which, of course, the 
newspapers and the pulpit have taken a 
very prominent part. We give below some 
facts and opinions of interest in this con- 
nection from two New York 
clergymen, as reported in one of the lead- 
ing newspapers : 


hes extraordinary rapidity with which 


sermons of 


PLAIN, CONCISE, EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 


The Rev. D. B. Peck, of the First Free Bap 
tist Church, preached a comprehensive sermon 
in favor of the new version of the New Testa 
ment, which he said had startled him at first, 
because of omissions and changes in favorite 
passages. He began by reading thetwo versions 
of the first chapter of Hebrews, which he showed 
to be slightly, but not materially different, after 
which he said: “‘ Two things I am sure of in this 
work :—First, that God has given to the world 
His revealed Word; second, that God has al 
ways had for His servants honest, pious Chris- 
tian men, scholars and veterans devoted to His 
service, who have been able to give to the world 
His unadulterated Word in the various langua- 
ges and dialects of the nations and peoples of 
the globe. 

“The first English version of the New Testa 
ment is the Tyndale translation. He was a good 
and truthful man, and he gave an honest trans- 
lation according to the light he had. His work 
did not please Henry VIII. He was persecuted 
and driven out of the country, whence he fled to 
Germany; but King Henry pursued him, and 
he was finally tortured and put to death. This 
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first translation was in 1526. In 1539-41 it was 
followed by the publication of the Great Bible, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Next came the 


Bishop’s Bible, in the time of Elizabeth, 1568 | 


and 1572, which was followed by the King’s 


Bible of 1611, in the reign of James I., and this | 


is the good old book which so many of us have 
tried to live by. It is the book of our fathers 
and our mothers; the book of our joys and of 
our sorrows. 

‘‘ The first thing to be considered is, Did these 
men who revised the New Testament possess 
the requisite knowledge and holiness for the 
work? Are the twenty-four English and twelve 
American translators capable, honest, pious, 
scholarly Christian men? It is to be presumed 
that they are. What object could they have 
but to make the new work accurate and com- 
prehensive, and, above all things, adapted to 
the minds of the people? There is no reason 
why they should have changed the work and 
weakened its force. These men have had the 
use of new manuscripts which have been found 
since the King James translation, and the ad- 
vantage of all the commentaries and new dis- 
coveries which have been made by learned and 
Christian men since that time. I stand here 
to-day to defend this revision if necessary. To 
be sure, these translators do not represent all 
the wisdom and scholarship of the world, yet 


even the profoundest and greatest scholars do | 


not agree about certain passages in the Bible, 
and it is safe to say that there will be criticism 
until the end of time. The great question is, 
Was this work needed? I think it was, and I 
think the time had come for it. We were heav- 
ily burdened with commentaries, and a large 
number of books were necessary to a 
understanding of the old Scriptures. If these 
aids were necessary, then it must be evident 
that there was something at fault in the trans- 
lation of the King James version. I find in the 
new version that we get the real thought which 
was intended to be conveyed by the original 
manuscripts. If we welcome the commentaries 
we must welcome the new version, which is 
plain, concise and easy to understand; and 
with it we may dispense with commentaries. I 
do not say that I would entirely give up the 
old book; still, I say that if all the King James 
books were blotted from the face of the globe 
to-day, we would still have the Word of God 
with us. At first there were some things in the 
new version that for a moment startled and 
confounded us; but on close examination we 
will find that itis only the drapery that has been 
changed, not the vital truths themselves.” 


The minister then went on at length to show, 


that the differences between the two versions 
are not material, and that the improvements 
add to the clearness of the statement. He 
said that while there were some changes that 
might be rejected for a time, yet there were 
none that could affect any of the great truths or 
fundamental doctrines of the Scriptures. All 
that was important had been retained, and noth- 
ing vital was omitted. The word “ baptism” 
remains as it was. 
version, and all the power and divinity that He 


| has in the old are preserved in the new. 


| second verse, fourth 
| epistle of Timothy. The discourse was devoted 
| in part to a scholarly review of the various 
| translations and revisions of Holy Writ that 


roper | 





| of the existence of the original 


The Saviour is in the new | 
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He is 
robbed of none of His glory nor divine attributes. 
The book of John, which has been so much 
criticised, stillstands. God, in all the omnipo- 
tence of His power, is still acknowledged as the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe. The new ver- 
sion will stand as the palladium of our liberties, 
as the sheet anchor of all our hopes, and it will 
cause mankind to search the Scriptures with 


| new and increasing interest. 


WORK OF WISE AND DEVOUT MEN. 
At the Presbyterian Church, Rev. S. R. Ros- 
siter selected as his text the first clause of the 
chapter of the second 


have preceded the recently issued revised edi- 
tion of the New Testament, and further to a 
fervent argument in favor of the grateful and 
cheerful acceptance of the result of the labors 
of the English and American divines. ‘‘ We 
stand now,” said the preacher, ‘‘at the head- 
waters of a great stream, which we can distinctly 


| trace down through the centuries that are past. 


This stream will be joined by another flowing 


| down from the fifteenth century. The first isthe 
| stream of the Greek text of the Bible. 
| other is the stream of the translation of the 
| Greek text into the various English Bibles; 
these two flow together in the revised edition of 
| the 20th of May, 1881. 


The 
and 


The stream of (reek 
text has five great fountain-heads in the five 


| great uncial manuscripts, so named because 
| they are written in capital letters, with no sepa- 
| ration between words or sentences, and no punc- 


tuation.”’ 


After briefly sketching the history of each of 
| the five manuscripts, he continued: ‘‘And one 
| remark needs to be made here to confirm our 
| faith in the integrity of the Scriptures. 


There 
is no book of ancient times and classic tongue 


| that can lay claim to such richness and fulness 
| of testimony. 


It is a matter of profound grati- 
tude to God that His Word comes gushing out 


| of those early centuries in these five great and 


living springs. How great is our certainty that 


| when we come to compare these great witnesses 
| together we shall arrive by their concurrent tes- 


timony at the pure Word of God! This great 
stream of old Greek text, as it flows on through 
the centuries, spreads itself out over a vast ex- 
tent ofterritory. The uncial manuscripts were 
the parents of the cursive manuscripts, so called 
because written in running hand. The oldest 
cursive shows a remarkable agreement with the 
uncials, and none of them differ widely from 
them, for the most painful care was taken in 
copying the one from the other. Of these cur- 
stve manuscripts there are some twenty thou- 
sand in existence. How carefully God, over- 
ruling men and things, has kept the words 
spoken by His Son! There are the evidences 
documents. 
There are those ancient manuscripts corres- 
ponding with those evidences. There are the 
ancient versions corroborating these manu- 
scripts. There are the hostilities of men, one 
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effect of which was to make them the more care- 
fully guard the sacred documents in their pos- 
session. There is the thaw of modern charity, 
by which this ancient hostility is melted into 
friendship. There are the conveniences of 
modern intercourse, by which the whole world 
is brought within a narrow line of space. There 
is modern scholarship, comprehensive, pro- 
found, critical, which is enabled to survey the 
whole course of the Greek text, and yield its 
thought into modern purest English. Who 
looking over this providential preservation of 
the original words of Jesus and the apostles 
does not wonder at and worship the far-reaching 
wisdom of God ?” 

The preacher then drew a vivid picture of the 
danger and difficulty attendant on the perusal 
of the Scriptures during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and compared the state of 
things to-day, when the Testament was for sale 
in every book store and on every street corner 
at the price of a few cents. He rapidly passed 
in review the translation of Tyndale, the great 
Bible commonly known as Cranmer’s, the Gen- 
eva Bible, and King James’ edition. Character- 
izing the last-named revision as of great beauty 
and merit, he continued, ‘‘ If such is the univer- 
sal opinion of King James’ version, why seek a 
revision of it? 

“First. Because a general and great excel- 
lence does not preclude the existence of seri- 
ous imperfections and errors. The utmpst 


finish and excellence are due to the Word of 


God, and the devout and scholarly men who 
have put their hands to this revision have done 
it with no desire to change or disturb, but to 
honor the Word of God with the ripest scholar- 
ship, and the result of the latest discoveries 
concerning the text of Scripture. 

“Second. The Greek text, which Tyndale used 
in his translation—the Great Bible, the Bishops’ 
Bible, and King James’ Bible, were simply re- 
visions of his work—was a cursive manuscript 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. Would 
not any one of ordinary judgment say of two 
manuscripts lying side by side, the one a cur- 
sive manuscript of the sixteenth century and 
the other an uncial of the fourth, that the prob- 
abilities lie all in favor of the old uncial as con- 
taining the real words and writings of Jesus and 
the apostles ? 

“ Third. Because we have not only one un- 
cial but five; not only one or two cursives, but 
20,000; and we have also the ancient versions. 
We have, as demonstrated by the work of the 
translators, scholarship vastly superior to that 
of the seventeenth century, and we have exe- 
getical ability less biased by dogmatic convic- 
tions. In a word, then, the new revision is the 
attempt of wise and devout men to bring all 


results of the discovery and study of the last” 


200 years to bear upon the text of the English 
Bible. 

“In arriving at a judgment on this revision, 
several things are to be kept in mind. First, 
the difference between a translation and a re- 
vision. This is in no sense a new translation. 
It is a revision, and the King James Bible is the 
basis of such a revision. The language and 
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phraseology of it are carefully kept and fol- 
lowed. No change is made unless quite neces- 
sary, and then only on a two-third vote of the 
best scholars of two continents. Again, a revi 
sion of the Scriptures is not an innovation. Ever 
since the time of Jerome, who lived in the 
fourth century, the text of Scripture has been 
subjected to the critical care and emendations 
of scholars. Further, the translation of Scrip- 
ture is not inspired. It is the work of men's 
hands, and as such it can be retouched, altered, 
amended. There need be no fear that any- 
thing less perfect than the authorized version 
will be received, and we ought to rejoice if 
anything more perfect can be obtained.” 
>2e-< 
SELF-EDUCATION.* 
C. Z. WEISER, D. D 

BOUT 3,000 years ago, the seer and states- 
A man of India hesitated to run and cry in 
the ear of the King, though his message came 
to him from on high. He felt, first his own 
nothingness ; and second, the magnitude ot 
his mission. Nor could he take up and act, 
under his divine commission, until he had in- 
quired—‘‘ What shall | say ?’ and received the 
simple but pathetic response: ‘Cry, ‘all flesh 
is grass,’ etc. Then he ran, and cried, and 
conquered. I, too, was tardy to respond to 
your bidding, gentlemen, and for like reasons. 
{ felt like the Hibernian, who, having fallen 
forty feet to the ground, declared that though 
‘‘he was not kilt, yet he was spachless.”” The 
anecdote may not be above suspicion, since 
another Irishman holds that “ one-half the es 
told about his country are not true.”’ But I can 
vouch for one fact, to wit: that when your chal 
lenge came to me, I was ‘“‘spachless.’’ Nor 
did I heed and obey your wish until I had con- 
sulted the oracle, in the words—‘‘ What shall | 
say ?’ and received answer: Make out-cry—not 
‘‘on the rise and fall of the moustache,” (leave 
that for montebanks and humorists); make 
outcry—not ‘‘on the experiences which an ex- 
perienced man experiences who experiences 
his experience,” (let that for mystics and met- 
aphysicians); but make outcry on any one 
theme that shall fall home upon all and to all, 
men, women and children. Such a field hav- 
ing been thrown open to me to glean from, | 
have thought I could not well select a subject 
more edifying and profitable than that of “ Self- 
education.’ his theme possesses a native 
excellence. It is empty of sentiment, but 
brimful of sense. Itis not mounted onstilts, nor 
does it trail in the dust; but stands on a line 
parallel to each one’s horizon. In its treat- 
ment, gentlemen, | shall have to do, first with 
Definitions ;, then with Questions; and finally, 


with Answers. 
THE 
Students and scholars are obliged to con- 
tend with a paradox. In other words, they 


DEFINING OF OUR SUBJECT. 


* Address before the Literary Societies of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., June 14, 1831. 
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experience an internal conflict that grows as 
they move on in their course after knowledge, 
wisdom, truth. As they advance, they would 
also recede. Getting onward, they would fain 
go back. As they approach the end, they 
would cheerfully again return to the begin- 
ning. As they mount, how gladly would they 
now descend, and, nearing the pinnacle, they 
are most anxious to sit once more at the base 
of a fact or truth. Thus they are engaged in 
making a commentary on the words of the 
Great Master—‘‘ He that would exalt himself, 
let him humble himself;”’ or on a similar say- 
ing of the greatest disciple of the Great Master 
—'‘ If any one seemeth to be wise, let him be- 
come a fool, that he may be wise."” One symp- 
tom of this antagonistic feeling in the scholar 
is his readiness to fall back upon the definitions 
of words, terms, phrases, and language in gen- 
eral. A sadly neglected study now-a-days is 
the study of definitions. I mean by it the ori- 
gin, derivation, history, poetry and soul-sense 
of words. Our enlarged school-craft tends to 
produce a superficial scholarship—or some 
knowledge aéou¢ things. The ancient system 
arrived at a knowledge of the ¢hings and facts 
themselves. \s not that the straight line that 
might be drawn between ancient and modern 
scholarship? The devotees of the former 
mounted the steps of the temple of truth, en- 
tered the doorway, and penetrated the shrine; 
whilst those of the latter are too much content 
to kneel on the outside stone steps, or, at far- 
thest, to stand in the vestibule of things. Al- 


though the scientist has not yet succeeded in 
discovering the subtle principle of life, that is 
no proof against the possibility of discerning 


the soul-sense of words. Lxempili gratia. 
SELF-EDUCATION. 

This is a complex term, a double-headed and 
double-bodied expression—a sort of Siamese- 
twin word. I purpose to cut the hyphen cord 
by which this duality becomes a unit, and place 
first the one factor, and then the other, under 
the magnifier. By such an analysis we may 
the better be prepared for a subsequent syn- 
thesis, and its ‘‘ higher third meaning.” 

Self. What does this simple term mean? 
Myself, yourself, herself, hisself (hisself is just 
as lawful as herself). What inner meaning 
does pervade this series of cognate terms? 
Webster tells us that the term self and the 
term selvedge are one in the roots, and signify 
to unite and to separate at once. Our English 
word cleave carries such antipodes in its bosom. 
We cleave to and cleave apart. As applied to 
cloth, ‘‘selvedge’’ means that part which is at- 
tached, but may be separated from the whole. 
And, as applied to man, the term self signifies 
a being that is joined to his race—mankind— 
but that may yet be severed and surveyed as 
an individual—alone. 

By such a labyrinth this philologist would 
lead us to the shrine and meaning of self. It 
is an explanation rather than a definition—a 
long way home. We are reminded of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield’s photograph of Gladstone 
—‘‘a rhetorician who is intoxicated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity.” 
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Is there no nearer and plainer road to the 
meaning of self? There is. Go with me but 
one step across the border line of English 
into German territory, and I will put my finger 
on it. See/e—soul—is the root-word of self. 
Self means soul. Myself, yourself, etc., is equi- 
valent to my soul, your soul, etc. So much, 
then, for putting this term under the magnifier. 
I may, just here and now, remark, that much 
tilling, cultivating, or educating (so called), is, 
after all, but a piaying around the soul of man 
—a disciplining of his extremities, as it were. 
Think of Chirography, Calisthenics, Athleteism, 
Chesterfieldian tactics, e¢ id genus omne. Dis- 
cipline, patience, time, and practice, are the 
conditions to a fair hand-writing. But all these 
may but produce the expert forger of other 
men's names, or the candidate for the peniten- 
tiary. The man's self, or soul, has not been 
touched—blessed. A fair or graceful dancer is 
a result of education and art, too; but, outside 
of the frivolous company of fashionable draw- 
ing-rooms, it is no sign of greatness of soul— 
summer resorts and Washington excepted. 
The acrobat has been under an educational 
discipline from infancy already. He astounds 
us by his feats. But he need not, for all that, 
possess a soul larger than a monkey. The 
dandy, whom Thackeray defines to be ‘‘a 
thing of a man, whose first best effort is not to be 
a man, and his second best to be a woman '’— 
he struggles long and hard, only to be grandi- 
loquent in body. Carlyle tells us of a race of 
men, on the shore of the Red Sea, who looked 
so long and so intently at a group of apes, as 
to have lost their souls wholly at last. So we 
hold that we may be so long and earnestly en- 
gaged in educating the outside—the surround- 
ings—as that when we come to look for the 
lord within we may find the castle empty. All 
education is a bastardy, unless it embraces the 
soul—self. 

We will now subject that familiar term, £du- 
cation, tothe glass. I call it a familiar word ; 
but, perhaps, it is only the outside that is famil- 
iar, after all. There is more within a drop of 
water even than you see around and on it. 
The same may be predicated of the word in 
hand. A certain young lady, who had just 
been graduated, whilst walking with a friend 
by moonlight, suddenly became possessed of 
a scientific and philosophical idea (such moon- 
light walks are very apt to run into such pro- 
fundities, you know). In her reverie she 
asked: ‘‘ Pray, when does the sun cross the 
Penobscot?” Her gallant, wishing to lect her 
down tenderly, mildly reminded her of her 
error. She immediately recovered herself, 
and exclaimed; “Oh! I mean the Passama- 
auaddy.’’ That young lady knew something 
about the equinoctial line, without knowing 
the line itself. How many of us know a little 
about education, and yet do not knowit! Gen- 
tlemen, let us try to understand it, lest we too 
might fall into the Penobscot or Passama- 
quaddy! 

The soul-sense of education lies somewhere 
between two Latin words—e-du-co and ed-u-co. 
The orthography of these terms is one. The 
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difference lies in their syllabification. Much 
depends on that very often. Now e-du-co, e- 
du-cere signifies to lead out or forth ; whilst ed- 
u-co, ed-u-care means to nourish, to foster, etc. 

In my boyhood, and later on, the leading-out 
theory held the field. The man was to be led 
out of the boy, like the oak out of the acorn. 
So General Washington, Jackson, and Henry 
Clay, were to be brought out of every one of us 
boys. And, although these noble characters 
never emerged out of one of us, it was heresy 
to question the theory. We might as well have 
questioned the Ptolemaic theory of the universe 
before Galileo stamped his foot. 

In my mature manhood years, the ed-w-care 
theory was bruited. Not to lead out of and 
forth, but to foster and nourish the self within, 
was first preached to me at the foot of the Blue 
Mountains, in a little village—Mercersburg. 
There the word development became of use. 
To that theory of education I still hold, even as 
I keep fast hold on the Copernican view of the 
universe, in spite of the Rev. Jasper’s protest. 
Placing our two factors together now, we have 
reached a truth which we may formulate: Self 
education is soul-culture. 


WHEN IS MAN BEING EDUCATED? 

i do not ask when is man educated. Time is 
too short for such a consummation. Eternity it- 
self is not too long for it. But when is the pro- 
cess of education fairly initiated—begun—and in 
the course of approximation? Am I to be told: 
‘When he begins to know the elements of let 
ters? When he attains to the three R’s, as 
sometimes say—Reading, 'Riting and ’Rithme 
tic?” 

Well, the late Edward Everett even held that 
to be able to read well, to write grammatically, 
and to solve the problems of every-day life, 
might well be considered in the light of a lib- 
eral education. It would be impertinent to 
question such an authority. But I am con- 
cerned in the soul-education, remember. Hence, 
we hold, with the ancients, that a man may be 
very deeply ‘‘letter-marked,” and still not have 
tasted the beginning of self-education. But has 
the process set in when his school-craft has been 
addended by the academy, the college, the uni- 
versity? He may become scholarly, indeed, by 
means of these institutions ; but 
venturing on a paradox, or an absurdity even, 
we make bold to declare that all scholars are 
not self-educated. The very worst of men are 
scholars oftentimes. How could this come to 
pass had the course of self-education been en- 
tered upon even by a few steps? And is it safe 
to answer, once more: The man of travel and 
society, who has realized his book-knowledge 
and school-drill by means of journeys and voy- 
ages—the cosmopolitan—is the educated man? 
I would still say—nay; and would hold and 
preach that whilst travel and experience may 
and do make the man of knowledge—the 
knowing man—it does still not necessarily con- 
stitute the self-educated man. 


THE 
And now, finally, When is man being 


EDUCATED MAN. 


at the risk of 
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educated? My answer is this short one: When 
he is being informed—or formed within. 

Information is not a pouring in from without, 
but a readjusting of that which is in and comes 
in. I am a Readjuster—in so far. All men 
commence unformed—and generally become 
more and more deformed. All true education 
is a reformation, and all reformation has its 
start and progress and consummation within. 
We need only yet ask, When may we know 
that such information has set in? 

I will set before us three marks, by which we 
can pronounce upon our own and every man's 
self-education. ‘These three marks are not my 
own. I have taken them from Goethe. Man 
is being self-educated—truly informed in soul 

-when he experiences the motions of three 
reverences: (1) The reverence for that which 
is above himself: (2) the reverence for that 
which is around himself, and (3) the reverence 
for that which is beneath himself. 

This threefold process may be commenced 
in childhood already. The young mind that 
honors parents, tutors, government, moral law, 
God—that young mind is forming in the right 
direction, surely. The mind that recognizes its 
surroundings, and lives with reference to the 
household, the neighborhood, the human race 
that mind is forming aright in another direction 
The mind that is looking with an open eye into 
the pitfalls, abysses, and hells on earth and 
under the earth—that mind is forming aright in 
still another direction. And standing thus in 
right relation to all that is above, around and 
beneath, how can it be but that such a forming 
is a proper forming? 

How do trees grow normally? Upward, out 
ward, and underward. The trinity of growth 
produces a symmetrical growth. More than 
once our Lord Christ compares men to trees, 
and one re because 
model for a man to pattern after. 

The traveler passing through a tunnel rever 
ences that which is above himself heartily, and 
takes off his hat. In passing over a high-strung 
bridge, he reverences that which is beneath him 
self right gladly, and surrounded with his fellow 
travelers, he is only happy when an esprit du 
corps pervades the whole company, which 
moves each and all to accommodate one an 
other. That is pleasant traveling. 

Gentlemen, life is a journey. Above us is 
much that we do know and don't know. Learn 
to take your hat off. Man isin his place on his 
knees. Around us is much that we know and 
don’t know. He that stands perpendicular to 
inds at right angles to his fellow men 
And standing perpendicular to the zenith, is to 
surmount and conquer the entire under-world 
This triune formation of the soul is a proper 
information, a true self-education. 


ason is a tree is a good 


God, st 
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AMID the ranks of shame and woe 
The Christ is passing to and fro ; 
O’er sin, and sorrow and distress 
He bends with yearning tenderness, 
\like upon the pure and vile 

Beams the solt radiance of his smile 
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EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. 


VERY failure is a step ‘o success; every 

, detection of what is false directs to- 
wards what is true ; every trial exhausts some 
tempting form of error. Not only so, but 
scarcely any attempt is entirely a failure; 
scarcely any theory, the result of steady 
thought, is altogether false; no tempting 
form is without some latent charm derived 
from truth.— Whewell. 


Great teachers are born, not made. The 
qualities that give them success in their 
work must be implanted, must inhere in the 
germ of character; they cannot be grafted 
upon any stock. Yet those who have but 
modest genius in this direction, if their zeal 
be sufficient, may be greatly benefited by a 
study of the characteristics which made 
such men as Dr. Arnold great in their gen- 
eration. What these men accomplished 
shows us the vast importance of the work of 
great teachers upon the world. They stand 
first in the moral and social economy of 
mankind.— Boston Post. 


Pror. Huxiey says: ‘* That man has a 
liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleasure all 
the work that'as a mechanism it is capable 
of, the parts of whose intellect are of equal 
strength, in smooth working order to forge 
the anchors, as well as spin the gossamers 
of the mind; whose mind is stored with 
the great fundamental truths of nature, and 
of the laws of her optrations; one whose 
passions are the trained servants of a vigor- 
ous will and a tender conscience ; who has 
learned te love beauty, hate vileness, and 
respect others as himself.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.—Given a hundred 
carpenters who have been taught in the ele- 
ments of drawing (for which the free public 
schools are unquestionably equal), and an- 
other hundred who have no. knowledge of 
drawing, and the earnings of the first hun- 
dred will exceed the earnings of the second 
hundred by at least fifty dollars a day, or 
more than fifteen thousand dollars a year. 
Now, what is true of the carpenter is true 
of the stone-mason, the machinist, the tin- 
ner, the locomotive builder, the shoemaker, 
the hinge maker, the carriage maker, the 
cabinet maker, and, indeed, of every one 
who constructs objects having length, | 





breadth, and thickness. Of the pupils in 
our public schools, a large majority of the 
boys at least will enter into some of these 
pursuits. In the face of these facts, can it 
be said that drawing is a study of no prac- 
tical application? What other study has so 
direct a practical bearing on industry? 

WE must teach morals in the public 
schools, because the chief object of state 
education is to promote morality. Teach- 
ers should preserve absolute purity of word 
and deed. The concentrated essence of 
nastiness that sometimes crops out on the 
playgrounds and about the buildings, this 
undertow of obscenity, this vileness inex- 
pressible, should be suppressed. The best 
way to treat a matter so disagreeable—but 
which presents itself on every hand—is to 
strike at it boldly, with clean but plain talk. 
Teachers must not shirk this most important 
duty.— Church. 


BETTER Pay: BETTER WorK.—lIn pro- 
portion as our teachers are permanent and 
well paid, can we expect the best work. In 
our higher schools the pay is generally fair 
and good, and the position somewhat per- 
manent; but in the thousands of district 
schools all over our land, the pay is misera- 
ble, the work often poor, and the position 
for only a few months. How can there be 
much improvement under these circum- 
stances? Our normal schools send out 
yearly many well-qualified teachers who 
would gladly give a life-time to the work of 
teaching, if only they could be assured of a 
permanent place and adequate support. 
Improved methods demand time, and when 
the time is given free from the vexing trials 
of constant moving and change from year to 
year, we cannot expect to make great or 
sudden advancement.—Report of N. Y. 
Committee on Education. 


A PROMINENT writer in the Sctence o 
Health says: ‘‘One very common cause of 
weak backs and crooked spines among the 
children, is the unhygienic and unanatomical 


seats and benches of our school-houses, 
churches, and halls. It is impossible for 
any person to occupy these seats long with- 
out being forced out of shape ; and when 
school children are confined to them for 
several hours a day for months and years, 
their backs will inevitably be more or less 
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weakened, with corresponding deformity of 
body for life.’’ This evil and danger of a 
crooked spine ought to be and can be 
averted by a little attention on the part of 
school officers and teachers. 


Se_r-Contro_.—If there is one habit 
which, above all others, is deserving of cul- 
tivation, it is that of self-control. In fact, 
it includes so much that is of value and im 
portance in life, that it may almost be said 
that in proportion to its power does the 
man obtain his manhood and the woman her 
womanhood. ‘The ability to identify self 
with the highest parts of our nature, and to 
bring all the lower parts into subjection, or 
rather to draw them all upward in harmony 
with the best that we know, is the one 
central ‘power which supplies vitality to all 
the rest. How to develop this in the child 
may well absorb the wisdom and enthusiasm 
of every teacher. Yet it is no mysterious or 
complicated path that leads to this goal. 
The habit of self-control is but the accumu 
lation of continued acts of self-denial for a 
worthy object; it is but the repeated 
authority of the reason over the impulses, 
of the judgment over the inclinations, of the 
sense of duty over the desires. He who has 
acquired this habit, who can govern himself 
intelligently, without painful effort, and 
without any fear of revolt from his appetites 
and passions, has within him the source of 
all real power and of all true happines 
The force and energy which he has put forth 
day by day, and hour by hour, is not ex 
hausted, nor even diminished ; on the con 
trary, it has increased by use, and has 
become stronger and keener by exercisé 
and although it has already completed its 
work in the past, it is still his well-tried, 
true, and powerful weapon for future con- 
flicts in higher regions.—PAi/a. Ledger. 

THE principal question put to the teacher 
by society is, not what do you know of 
things, of men, of managing children; not 
can you scan Virgil and translate Homer, 
but can you write good English; not ca 
you speak French, but can you talk con 
mon-sense? ‘True scholarship implies, not 
merely the possession of knowledge, bi 
development of the social faculties and the 
emotions. Mere learning is often mistaken 
for scholarship, and a walking library 
an electric battery of thought. ‘‘ No pe: 
son can be called educated,’’ says Whipple, 
‘‘until he has organized his knowledge into 
faculty, and can wield it as a weapon.”’ 
The scholarship of the teacher ought to be 
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liberal, embracing some knowledge of many 
things; and any teacher can make his cul 
ture liberal if he uses aright the ample leis- 
ure which his pursuit affords him. It is a 
thing to be many-sided, but th: 
be a specialist in whatever re- 


I 
cational science. He is judged 


good 
teacher must 
lates to ed 
by his success as a teacher, not as a scientist 
a writer, a poet, or a politician. 

words are 
be well 

out 1n 


following 
will 


J 
them 


often mispro- 

for the young 
reader to look the dictionary, 
and fix the right sound and accent: Usuall; 
zoology, yolk, virago, turbine, tour, trow, 
tiara, thyme, tel 


legraphy, 
soot, sonnet, soiree, 


THE 
nounced. It 


tassel, suit, strat 
romance, ! 
bust, repartee, raspberry, pristine, radisl 
rapine, prairie, polonaise, plateau, 
piano-fort 


nausea, naivete, 


’ 
Saimon, 


, orang-outang, Orion, orcl 
mogul, | 


)} al 


I 
raffe, ghoul, finesse, European, 


if 
jaguar, heir hom«¢ 
encore, ducat, dishabil - Eg é 
mora, Mount Cenis, Moscow, 
Said, Pompeii, Odessa, Nueces, Edinburgh, 
Ecuador, Ivry, Messina, Bombay. 

per liar with the outcry 
brutality, dark a , torture-chambers, 
ction, and with th 


instructors of 


we hear } 1 
testimony of some of the 
ir schools, as to the long yea 
ich they have never used the rod. 
timony is just as valuable as th: 
president who should Say 
pplied the rod to his senior 
gyman who 


nbers of his congregation in 


has succeeded 
order on the Sabbath without flogging them 
Notwithstanding all that has been 

still remains true that pain, wisely, kindly, 
thoroughly, severely, and 
is often the gentlest 
y, bringing whol 
and leaving no sting behind 

ute of what is sometimes call 
n for corporal punishment, when 
yf bitter, sarcasti 

nd bad for the pupil every way 
imes sat in a school-room from 

use of the rod was strictly ex 
where a well-applied birch would 
out of plas e as 
have shud- 


said, it 


dispassionately, 
I 


privately administered, 
and most soothing remedy, 


some re 


words, is 


considered much 
thumb-screws and pincers, and 
dered under the sharp, taunting words and 
mocking manner of the person occupyi 
the place of teacher; and I have felt tha 
there is an indignity and outrage in the us¢ 
of hard words that even a cruel infliction 
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of blows could not equal. So far as the 
objection to corporal punishment tends to 
remove from it a) that is tyrannical, mean, 
revengeful, cruel, unlovely, the plan is a 
good one. To exclude it altogether is an 
extreme only less dangerous than the ex- 
cessive use of it.—Perkins. 


THE principal mistake of our present civ- 
ilization is the dwarfing of the sensibilities. 
After early childhood the cultivation of the 
sensibilities begins to give place to intellec- 
tual training, and soon ceases entirely, and 
the young mind is left to train its own sen- 
sibilities. 


and eventually hardens into a spirit of in- 
difference. Mental acuteness is thought to 
be the great good ; insensibility to feeling 
the proper condition. But it is necessary 
to any high spiritual attainment that the 
sensibilities be pure and delicate. Women 
are more finely adapted to the development 
of such influences than men, 
one thing, they are less exposed to harden- 
ing from without. So the society of the 
future must be acted on more directly by 
women than that of the past. In the bring- 
ing out of the sensibilities they must take a 
leading part. Woman suffrage I regard as 
an inevitable thing, and a good thing. 
Women in public life will bring it up more 
than it will bring them down. There will 
be considerable floundering before society 
will become completely adapted to the 
change; but after it shall be fairly accom- 
plished and in working order, the work of 
society will go on without any deterioration, 
and with a gain in purity of motives and 
unselfishness of law-makers and admuinistra- 
tors. Disinterested lives are the things 
needed in society, and women will do most 
in showing the practicability and value of 
such lives in all forms of work.—/. G. 
Whitter. 


THE editor of Scribner's Monthly, who is 
a well-read physician, says: ‘‘It is a cruel 
thing to send a boy out into the world un- 
taught that alcohol in any form is fire, and 
will certainly burn him if he puts it into his 
stomach. It isa cruel thing to educate a 
boy in such a way that he has no adequate 
idea of the dangers that beset his path. It 
is a mean thing to send a boy out to take 
his place in society without understanding 
the relations of temperance to his own 
safety and prosperity, and to the safety and 
prosperity of society. Of course the great 
barrier between the youth and correct 


| good men and women drink it daily. 





It is also taught to smother and | 
conceal the impressions and sensibilities, | 
| extracts from a teacher’s diary: 


| random shot would not be made. 
because, for | 
| of what was taught by the teacher, is worth 


' to do in the world,”’ 





EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. It 


knowledge—the great mystifier and mis- 
leader—is respectable society. This is prac- 
tcally saying to the young, pretty univer- 
sally, that wine is a good thing. Fine 
dinners are never given without it, and 
They 
do not get drunk, they may be conscien- 
tious and religious, and many of them not 
only do not regard wine-drinking as harm- 
ful, but as positively beneficial. The boy 
and the young man see all this, and think, 
naturally, that those who have experience 
in drink should know better about its re- 
sults than those who let drink alone.”’ 


THE Canada School Journal makes these 
‘* He who 
speaks too much, tires himself and his 
scholars. Not what we say, but what the 
children learn, shows the worth of the school 
work. If we could always feel ourselves the 
wants and the ability of the child, many a 
An inde- 
pendent opinion, a free and full rendering 


more than a tubful of mechanically memor- 
ized things ; but certain things must be ab- 
solutely and firmly entrusted to the memory, 
to serve as material to reason upon—we 
cannot cipher with woughts only. ‘The 
greatest gain in instruction is obtained, if 
the children become desirous of learning. 
Not the sum of things learned, but the 
mental facility manifested by the scholars in 
thought, speech, and writing, is the true 
criterion of the scholar’s standing. ‘The 
question ‘ Why ?’ is the spade wherewith we 
dig the earth and uncover its hidden treas- 
ures. The scholar’s final aim is not what he 
can do, but what he shall grow to de. 
Morality has for its foundation, firm habit, 
religious warmth of the heart, and clear 


thought.’”’ 


BEFORE teaching can take rank as a pro- 
fession, teachers must command respect in 


society for their scholarship. If they con- 
fine themselves to the school-room, if they 
will write nothing, say nothing, and do 
nothing, society will estimate them for value 
received. Teachers who would rise in their 
business must read, study, think, observe, 
and take some part in the affairs of life out- 
side of school-lessons. ‘‘ The hardest thing 
says Emerson, ‘‘is to 
think.’’ But the teacher must not stop with 
thinking; he must take the step from 
thought to action. His work is done not 
so much in the retirement of the closet, as in 
living contact with other minds. The best 
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teacher is not the one who has devoured the 
most books, but he who can best kindle 
young hearts into enthusiasm for self-im- 
provement by a spark of electric fire from 
his own soul. The teacher is gauged, not 
by what he knows, but by what he does. 
‘* The first principle of human culture, the 
foundation-stone of all but false, imaginary 
culture,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘ is that men must, 
before every other thing, be prepared to do 
somewhat.”’ 


SHop Scnooits.—The simple fact that our 


public schools every year turn out boys of | 


the age of fifteen or sixteen, who from that 
time are of no use to themselves or anybody 
else, because no one has put them in the 
way of being useful, ought to fix the neces- 
sity for just such a system of mechanical 
instruction as the Ruggles plan contem- 
plates. If we are to remain a republican 
peonie, too, mechanical industry is to be 
held as a prominent condition of that state. 
But now a boy blunders into a calling, in- 
stead of finding his way to it instinctively ; 
and in the lamentable majority of cases boys 
never find the occupation at all for which 
they are adapted, but drag on to the end of 
their days without ei‘her aim or enthusiasm. 
It is a fatal waste of force and freshness for 
society. By opening the door to an honor- 
able vocation as soon as a lad leaves school, 
not only is no time lost, but the countless 
temptations to vice which lurk everywhere 
in a state of idleness are removed. Man 
was made to use machinery and tools. They 
give him a sense of powerand dignity. Let 
him be introduced to a personal knowledge 
of them in early life, and the value of that 
whole life to himself and others is increased 
in the most wonderful manner. There 
could be no truer charity, as well as far- 
reaching policy, in making provision for the 
career of the young in usefulness to them- 
selves and the community.——Boston Post. 


A SINGLE bitter word may disquiet an en- 


tire family for a whole day. One surly 
glance casts a gloom over the household, 
while a smile, like a gleam of sunshine, may 
light up the darkest and weariest hours. 
Like unexpected flowers 
along our path, full of freshness, fragrance, 
and beauty, do kind words, and gentle acts, 
and sweet dispositions, make glad the home 
where peace and blessings dwell. No 
matter how humble the abode, if it be thus 
garnished with grace and sweetened with 
kindness and smiles, the heart will turn 


lovingly towards it from all the tumult of | 


which spring up | 


schools it 
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it will be the dearest spot beneath 
the circuit of the sun. And the influences 
of home perpetuate themselves. The gentle 
grace of the mother lives in the daughter 
long after her head is pillowed in the dust 
of death, and the father kindly finds his echo 
in the nobility and courtesy of sons, who 
come to wear his mantle and fill his place ; 
while on the other hand from an unhappy, 
misgoverned, and disordered home, go forth 
persons who shall make homes miserable 
and perpetuate the sourness and sadness, t he 
contentions and strifes and railings, which 
have made their own early lives so wretched 
and distorted. And what is here said 
home life is only less true of school life. 


the world ; 


THE secret of right instruction is in hay 
ing right teachers. A thoughtful and cap- 
able teacher will always aim at making the 
pupil know the why and wherefore of his 
lessons ; and such a teacher is always sure 
to educate the thinking powers, whether hx 
is at work under one school system or an 
other. A school system is but a_ tool 
Some persons will do better work with a 
jack-knife and a wocd-saw than others with 
a whole chest of carpenter’s tools. Som: 
teachers, under a poor system of instruction 
and classification, will call out the utmost 
natural powers of a pupil, while others will 
so labor that their children shall scarcely 
suspect that the contents of their school 
lessons have any connection with the sort 
of men and women they are to be. An 
incompetent man makes a botch of all his 
undertakings, whether it be of shaping the 
minds of children or making a pair of boots 
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ARS’ INSTRUCTION. 


NINE YE. 


SUPT. W. W. SPEER, IOWA. 


N many of the schools I visited last 

winter, I gave simple tests to ascertain 
what was being done in the way of teach 
ing writing, spelling, language, the use of 
capitals, punctuation in its simplest form, 
and in training to neatness, accuracy, and 
rapidity in handling the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic. These are things that the 
common schools ought to teach, and an ex- 
pression of surprise is natural when in some 
is found that not one of these 
things is taught. What is taught I am un 
able to say. 

In one school I pronounced the words 
pencil, Helen, clothes-press, and raspberries, 
words found in the first lesson of Swinton’s 
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Speller, and asked the advanced class of the 
school to place them in short and simple 
sentences. The following is a portion of 
the work done by nineteen pupils, whose 
average is over fifteen : 

AGE 17. 1. I bought me three new Pencils. 
2. Helen went to School 3 The clothes were 
put «fon the clothspress 

AGE I9. 1. you cant rite on a slate with Out 
a Penctles 

AGE 16. 1. Pencils zs to write with. 2. clothes- 
press is a Place to hang clothes in. 

AGE. 13. 1. We write our lessons with fen- 
cels. 2. Hellen goes to school. 3. We hang 
our cloths on the clothspress. 

AGE 14. 1. pencils 7s What you Write With 
2. helnn isa Girl. 3. Close pin 

AGE 16, 1. Pencil ave made to write. 2. 
Helen is a gir/s name 3. Clothes-press is to 
press clothes 

AGE 16. 1. They are /o kinds of pencils slate 
and Lead Pencils 2. Helen is a girds name 
3. Clothes- Press \t is used to keep clothes in. 

AGE 15. 1. Zheir are Zo kinds of pencils S’ate 
pencils and Zed pencils. 2. Helen /sa Girds 
name 

AGE +4. 1. Pencils—are slate pencils or any 
other kind of pencils. 2. Helen—is a girés 
name. 3. close pres—is somphing to put close. 

AGE 15. 1. Helen is a girre/s Name Clothes 
Pres. is a place to Put Clothes. 3. Raspberries 
a Cine of froot 

AGE 16. 1. Hellen is a girls name. 
berries is a kind of fruit. 

AGE 17. I. Helenisa gir/s name. 2. Clothes- 
press is fo Press clothes with. 

AGE 14. 1. A fencel is to right with. 2. 
Helen is a girles name 3. Clothespress is to 
Press cloths. 

AGE II. I. 
Helen, A Girls name. 
thing fo press clothes. 

AGE 17. I. Pencils are used to v7z#e with on 
paper for to express our thoaghts 2. Helen is 
aname applyed to girls. 3. Clothes press isa 
machine used to wash clothes with. 

AGE 18. 1. Zhoes are nice raspbuarys are 
nice 

AGE 13. 1. Those Raspberries were 
2. Hellen was a good girl 

AGE 15. Mary has got Zhree Pencils 2. 
Helen Is A good Girl. 3..1 have got A Close 
Press 

AGE 15. 1. Pencils zs used to wright? with. 2. 
Helen is a Girds name 

Nine years is the average time that these 
nineteen pupils have been in school, and 
there is not one of them that can write a 
letter without marring it with mistakes that 
would disgrace a boy nine years old, that 
had been properly trained. What have 
these nineteen pupils been doing that they 
can neither write, nor spell, nor construct 
simple sentences? What have the teachers 
been doing? What has produced this as- 
tonishing condition? I think I can state 


2. Rasp 


Pencils are foo write with. 2. 
3. Clothes-press. A 


Good. 





NINE YEARS’ INSTRUCTION. 1 


some reasons why this school has been so 
successful in doing nothing ; but before do- 
ing this, in justice to the other schools, I 
will say that this is probably the poorest 
school in Marshall county. There are 
plenty of just such schools in the state, 
produced by the same unhappy combina- 
tion of circumstances. The reasons are: 


1. It isa town school having between one 
hundred and sixty and two hundred pupils 
of school-going age, therefore needs a man 
or woman of more than ordinary ability at 
its head. 

2. There have been sixteen changes of 
principals in nine years. (State Centre has 
made but two changes in the same time. ) 

3. For nine years it has been the policy 
of the different boards controlling the school 
to employ the cheapest material in the 
market. For nine years the different 
boards have been waiting and watching for 
a man who would do first-class work for 
less money than a second-rate barber gets, 
and—+they have just found him. 

4. The only time the patrons manifest 
any particular interest, is at the annual elec- 
tions ; then two parties are organized. The 
following are the principles of the two par- 
ties as shown both by their actions and 
statements. These are not the principles 
of the entire community. There are men 
in this district who deprecate the manner in 
which the school interests are managed, but 
they are powerless. They recognize the 
great waste of time and money, and are 
fully alive to the fact that their children are 
being defrauded. 

The only issue at the election is the 
teacher. The party favorable to retaining 
him adopt the following principles : 

1. We again pledge ourselves to the policy 
of a poor and cheap school. 

2. And, since it has pleased the Great Or- 
dainer to give us sucha school under the pres- 
ent management, we pledge ourselves anew to 
support the present economical (?) administra- 
tion. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE OPPOSITION. 

1. We also favor a cheap school. 

2. We demand the subordination of the 
teachers to the whims and caprices of our chil- 
dren. 

3 The right of our children to do as they 
please shall not be questioned. 

4. We execrate the course of the present 
principal in his efforts to control the school, as 
we are opposed to a centralization of power. 

5. We believe that anybody can teach 
school. 

6. We believe that the success of the school 
depends on the frequency of the change of 
teachers. 
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7. We do not favor any new-fangled notions. 
We think a knowledge of the three R's 
enough for a boy, and too much for a girl. 

8. The opinion that a want of attendance 
and punctuality retards the progress of the 
pupil and injures the school is a mere assump- 
tion. 

9. We mutually pledge ourselves never to 
visit the school. 

10. We shall accept with implicit faith and 
relianee any statements made by our children. 

11. We shall denounce, as dangerous to the 
liberty of our children, any parent who shall 
visit the school, either to encourage the teacher, 
or to ascertain as to the truth of statements 
made by the children. 

12. We believe that teachers can do just as 
good work without as with apparatus. 

13. We congratulate ourselves on the success 
with which we have always been able to main 
tain these principles. 

Men, actuated by principles like these, 
rob the children and waste the public money. 
It is not necessary that they proclaim their 
views from a house-top ; their actions speak. 

Marshalltown Times. 


>e< 
PLEASANT REMINISCENCES. 
BY E. O. PECK. 


HE affection of the children and youth 

whose teacher I have been, is and has 
ever been dear to me. I have often been 
moved almost to tears at their love. 

Freddy H. was called a hard pupil in the 
grammar school where I| taught in the year 
1871. Indeed, I found the whole school in a 
decidedly undisciplined state. The larger 
portion of it was composed of boys, graduated 
from the primary department, and under six- 
teen, and as mischievous a set as one ever 
finds in a school-room, I venture to assert. 
They seemed to defy all law and order; 
stormed out at recess, and stormed in again at 
ringing of the bell, or lingered outside until 
patience grew weary; and at every provoca- 
tion a burst of hilarious laughter rang noisily 
through the room, no matter what exercise was 
in progress. It is not my purpose here to go 
into particulars as to all the methods adopted 
to procure order and assert my authority. Suf- 
fice it to say, | aimed always at coolness and 
fairness; not to show anger, but to lead them 
to understand I was interested in their welfare: 
and if I punished it was from a sense of duty, 
and not from any resentment. In three weeks 
—I am surprised now, thinking of the change. 
One afternoon the school-room was so quiet 
one could almost have heard a pin fall to the 
floor. All were busy except three boys, who 
had come in later, and sat near the stove 
Knowing the tendency of the boys, I kept a 
quiet, unnoticed watch of them. Coming 
down the aisle from the back seat, where | 
had been to assist one of the girls, 1 passed 
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the stove and saw thereon a percussion cap. | 
brushed it off with a lead-pencil, and asked 
Freddy H., the eldest of the three, if he put it 
there. He promptly replied, ‘* No ma’am.”’ 

“Did you, Frank?” 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

‘‘ Did you, Harry,” I said to the youngest. 

‘*Yes, ma’am; but Frank gave it to me, and 
told me to do it.”’ 

‘Is that true, Frank? Did you give the cap 
to Harry for that purpose?” 

‘“Yes, ma’am; but Fred gave it to me.” 

“Fred, did you give it to Frank to have it 
put on the stove ?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Come to my desk.” 

He came unhesitatingly. He was used to 
the ferrule, but he was not used to my method 
of convicting the guilty. I asked him to think 
honestly, and tell me if he did not consider 
himself most to blame for the intended dis 
turbance, since the idea was his, and he fur 
nished the cap, and tried to draw others in by 
persuading them to do what he hardly dared 
do himself. With a frankness which surprised 
me, he acknowledged all, passed judgment 
upon himself, and received the punishment he 
merited with quiet dignity, and took his seat 
with a serious face in which was no anger. But 
the other boys ! punished in the same way ; 
Frank, however, proving himself more of a 
coward, by trying to evade the punishment on 
the plea that he neither did the mischief nor 
originated the idea. Freddy twice again dur- 
ing the term broke the rules, which were ne- 
cessarily very strict, and was punished; but | 
had found the way to his heart and his honor 
and the boy, who had made other teachers 
much trouble, never gave me an impolite 
word, and grows weekly more studious and 
manly. 

““ Why, teacher,” said he and another boy 
of his age to me, one day, “we have been 
called the ‘unaccountable’ in mischief—the 
worst boys in school.” 

“I never called you so,” I replied. 

‘*No, ma’am:; but other teachers have; but 
they did not treat us as you do.” 

The term following, Freddy H. was one ot 
my ‘‘ perfect pupils,’ and one of the most de 
voted friends I ever had m school. His les- 
sons were well learned, his place never va- 
cant, and his deportment above reproach. He 
brought me lovely bouquets, and ranon errands 
for me out of school. I could trust him even 
in matters of importance. The teacher in the 
primary department, who had previously called 
him ‘‘snarly-faced Freddy,’’ now remarked 
the change. His natural love of fun. together: 
with his quick and obstinate temper, had led 
teachers to regard him as evil-disposed ; and 
all their treatment of him had tended to make 
themselves trouble, and him less and less lov- 
able. Frank, honest dealing, prompted by love 
and good feeling, won him entirely. A pretty 
pen-knife, his gift, is a highly-prized article in 
my writing-desk to-day, after all these years in 
which he has grown to be a man and I have 
lost sight of him. Other little souvenirs, among 
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them his picture taken with his dog, and sev- 
eral warm, boyish letters, are choicely kept in 
memory of the littke man whose affection for 
me was something of a wonder, and a greater 


compliment than many a flattering word from | 


older lips. 

Tommy M.., a little, freckled-faced Irish boy, 
with bare feet and ragged clothes, was another 
of my pupils beneath whose careless, unpre- 
possessing appearance I found much that was 
worthy and delightful. One summer afternoon, 
I staid two long, weary hours with him after 
the school was dismissed, and all the others 
were gone. It was for tardiness, for which I 
required as many minutes quietly spent after 
school hours as the pupil was culpably late. 
His time was twenty minutes, but his obstinacy 
and unwillingness to obey lengthened it to two 
hours. After he had gone, and I was alone, 
weary and sad with the long, hard day, I 
thought, judging from the hard, unpleasant 
face he carried away, that the child, though out- 
wardly conquered, was inwardly nursing a pos- 
itive resentment toward me which might give 
me moretrouble. The day following was the 
weekly holiday, and no school. I was on the 
street, and met my delinquent pupil of the day 
previous. When his eyes met mine I accosted 
him with a smiling, cordial greeting. His face 
grew fairly radiant with good feeling, and was 
a pleasant sight despite the tumbled hair, wide 
mouth and freckles. I had found his heart, 
and had no more fears for Tommy. 


came more and more my friend, until he 


needed no other incentive to good behavior, 
even to self-control in a moment of anger, than 
to please me, and it was punishment enough to 
know I was displeased with him. 

As the last term I was in the school drew 
near its close, Tommy frequently dropped lit- 
tle hints, with knowing nbs and smiles, about 
something -he was going to do for me. My 
watch-guard was only a silken cord, and had 
broken and been mended several times, so 
that it was really insecure; and the last day, 
after the public exercises were over, and both 
visitors and pupils were gone, Tommy still lin- 
gered, and sidling up to me with a mingled 
expression of sadness and joy in his now, to 
me, ever sunny face, reached out his little 
folded hand, saying, ‘‘ Here is something for 
you,’’ and dropped into my open palm a new 
silken watch-cord with four bright little charms. 
They were cheap trinkets, but, in his eyes, real 
beauties. You who have presents from the 
hand of wealth cannot know my feelings as I 
took these from the barefoot child, whose coat 
even on public days was out at the elbows, and 
knew that they were the fruit of his own earn- 
ings out of school hours. It had beena 
greater pleasure to him to save his pennies for 


this than to spend them in any way for him- | 


self, little as he had of life’s luxuries. I have 
never seen him since, but I still keep a portion 
of his gift, and my heart grows warm as I re- 
call his unselfish devotion to me. 

Teachers, look for the good in your most un- 
promising pupils; for, do not doubt it, there is 
a well of sweetness in their hearts, however 
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He be- | 
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deep beneath a hard, rough surface it may be; 
and sometimes, though the surface be very un- 
couth, the sweet waters are not so very far 
down, nor so very hard to be reached. 


—— - e+ -- 
SOLID FOR THE CHILDREN. 


NE fact of National significance stood out in 
the late presidential campaign, with a prom- 

inence that nobody can gainsay. Underneath 
|,the strife of rival parties, the people of the 
| United States have quietly been making up a 
verdict for the American system of free educa- 
tion for all American children. The future his- 
| torian will discover undisputed evidence that 
the educational policy of free schooling for the 
people has, from the first, been a growing cause 
in the new world. It is the one cause that has 
never met with a serious reverse. From the 
day when the colonists of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut legislated for the education of all 
children at the partial expense of the State, the 
American system has encountered the steady 
opposition of the same classes who oppose it to- 
day. A portion of the sectarian clergy of all 
sects ; a clique of the social ‘‘ upper ten ;”’ a class 
of men-of-letters given up to excessive admira- 
tion of a European literary caste; a few stingy 
rich men, and a good many stupid and ignorant 
poor men ; the style of politician for whom there 
is already too much reading and writing—these 
are the natural foes of a generous system of 
popular education at home or abroad. And, 
| along with this constant army, has gone a varia- 
ble corps of accidental opponents, often against 
their own better judgment, thrown on the wrong 
side of this great American question. We are 
sometimes told that the public schools are on 
the eve of a great calamity; but the time never 
was, in this country, when their friends were 
sO numerous, intelligent, and progressive, and 
their enemies so uninfluential and destitute of 
of any working plan, as to-day. 

Every decade has witnessed the majestic ad- 
vance of the people's school, from the Atlantic 
coast to the Pacific. Previous to the late war, 
this advance was along the free-State line; 
planting in every new territory north of that line 
a public-school system which was constantly en- 
larging and expanding to meet the necessities of 
those great and growing communities. But the 
free school was not confined to the North previ- 
ous to 1860. Indeed, some of its most vital 
| features, like the free State university, the elec- 
| tive system of study, and the unsectarian type 
of moral instruction, were outlined a hundred 
years ago, by Thomas Jefferson, with a distinct- 
ness and force for which we look in vain else- 
where. A good system of public schools for 
white children existed in the leading cities of the 
| South before the war; and the desire for the 

better education of the masses had a periodical 
revival among their influential classes. So when, 
| in 1865, the free school appeared in various parts 
of the Southern States, it was not alone the work 
of Northern school-men. Thousands of teach- 
ers have streamed down across the old border 
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line in response to the call of both races and 
every class of the Southern people. Every 
Southern State has now a system of free-school 
legislation, good enough, if thoroughly applied, 
to insure the fit education of all its children and 
youth. ; 

But never till the late presidential campaign 
has the most observing school-man realized the 


hold of the free-school idea upon the people of 


all parts of the country. The ‘successful candi- 
date for president is the old president of Hiram 
College—the Congressman who drew the bill 
and supported it with a telling speech, which 
created the National Bureau of Education; and, 
for years, a most intelligent student of the school 
life of the country. His opponent, early in the 


canvass, made unmistakable demonstration of 


the fact that he was a public-school boy, and the 
friend at once of the school-mistress and the 
school. We do not recall a candidate of either 
party for governor who has not felt called to 
place himself right on this issue before the peo- 
ple. In the heated campaign between the two 
sections of the prevailing party in Virginia and 
Georgia, the school issue has played an import 
ant part, The “ last card"’ of every hard-pressed 


Southern candidate has been a profuse issue of 


promises to the people of more and better schools 
for their children. At Washington, the import- 
ant question of national aid for Southern educa- 
tion has come to the front, evidently to stay. 

It may turn out a great national blessing that, 
for the next two years, the Congress of the 
United States will be just in that political dead- 
lock most favorable to the development of the 
true statesmanship that works for the children. 
Neither of the great parties will now venture on 
any extreme measure to alarm the country, or 
risk a loss of position. Now is the time for the 
patriotic, far-seeing statesmen of all sections to 
lay foundations for the new Republic in the 
most generous policy for the coming generation. 
Never was there such an opportunity as now to 
strike a death-blow to popular ignorance in the 
very hiding-places of its dark dominion. Never 
was there such a call to smother a national 
abomination like Mormonism. Never has there 
been a time so favorable for a lesson to the 
bishops. One would think that such a “ straw’’ 
as the late election for mayor in the city of New 
York would convince the most sanguine of the 
direction of the educational wind. The time 
will come when the people of the United States 
will take certain features of our educational sys- 
tem under national protection. They will de- 
mand national aid for the schooling of the chil- 
dren in every State that requires assistance, un- 
til its own resources are fully developed. They 
will demand a national protection against that 
perversion of State or National funds to sectarian 
uses, for which the bishops of the Catholic and 
too many of the clergy of the Protestant Church 
now clamor. The time is coming when no State 
will dare to nurse or tolerate within its borders 
such armies of ignorance as now threaten the 
peace of our grandest commonwealth. As well 
might a family in a Fifth-avenue palace permit 
a den of rattlesnakes to breed in their cellar, as 
a city like New York or New Orleans to live at 
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the mercy of the desperate and ignorant classes 
that now elect their governments and plunder 
their citizens. Neither wil! the nation long per- 
mit the election of President to hang in suspense 
upon the purchased votes of men, white or black, 
of native or foreign birth, who cannot read and 
write. 
There is no body 6f men and women in the 
United States who, for the next four years, can 
be so nobly influential as the leading friends, 
officials, and teachers of schools in the Southern 
States. Some of these men are now statesmen, 
in a very high sense of that word. They have 
done wonders, both at the State House and on 
the stump, in behalf of the children. Their day 
is now at hand, and we look to them to largely 
advance the educational policy of the Sta 
they represent. Now is the time to roll out the 
Northern “barrel ;”’ not to buy votes, but to plant 
schools; especially for the building-up of the 
great public-school interest which must be the 
commanding power in Southern education. 
Now is the time for wise men to visit our South- 
ern friends and make them feel that, at least, 
the coming generation may be of one mind and 
heart through all our vast domain. Now let us 
brace up into a “ solid North,” a “ solid South ;”’ 
a union first, last, and forever, solid for the chil- 
dren; for truth and charity and order; for lil 
erty and true refinement, and universal love 
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HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 


SUPT. F. W. PARKER. 

TRANSCRIBE on paper or tablet the pictures 

of words that I have in my brain. This is the 
process of spelling, and needs not the slightest 

ilification or explanation to make itself cleai 
w any one who will think of exactly what they 
would do when they write a word. «If we mis 
spell a word, our brain-picture of it is defective ; 
when we /Az7tk it wrong, we are comparing the 
written form with a brain-form. Our attention 
to this form brings it more distinctly into th 
consciousness, and the mistake is seen and cor- 
rected. 

Words oftentimes come into the brain as com- 
binations of sounds (names of letters), which 
must be translated into forms before they can be 
written. If this has not been done previous to 
the act of writing, a double and difficult process 
takes place, which, together with the absorbing 
thought of composition, renders such transla- 
tions imperfect. Thus many persons who spell 
exceedingly well orally, make many mistakes 
in writing. A teacher took three prizes at spell 
ing-schools, and made five mistakes in spelling 
in ashort note to a school committee! 

The foundation of spelling should be, then, 
the reception in the brain of forms, not sounds. 
The most favorable conditions for the mind's 
perception and retention of correct word-forms, 
when ascertained, will give us the best possible 
method of teaching spelling. First, then, the 
closest attention to a form to be retained is 
brought about by the most energetic exercise of 
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the sense of sight upon that form. The closest 
attention to a form is attained by attempting to 
draw it. The closest attention to a word that 
can be given, is to draw it—that is, to copy it in 
writing. 

All primary study of spelling should be by 
copying words. Let me repeat: as drawing is 
the best method of training sight, so drawing 
words is the most economical and practical 
method of teaching spelling. Trained sight 
will take in a word-form at one seeing, so that 
it can be correctly reproduced with great ease. 


Two more very important principles, and I | 


will give the details of a natural method. The 
forced attempt to reproduce or express that 
which is vague and indistinct in the mind, is 
detrimental. Original mental representations 
or pictures are the results of repeated action of 
the perceptive faculties upon the same objects. 
They grow into distinctness very slowly indeed ; 
thus the little child must hear the same word 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of times before it 
attempts to utter it. 


the child to utter it—the first word. 


In like manner the word-form, slowly pro- | 


duced by close seeing (writing), should not be 


reproduced until it is distinct in the mind. The | 


child should be prevented, as far as possible, 
from seeing or even reproducing incorrect forms, 
for they stamp themselves as readily upon the 


mind as correct forms, and will turn up on paper | 
The same is true of | 


as unwelcome intruders. 
all forms and expressions—capitals, punctuation, 
and syntax. The details of the method, founded 
upon these principles, which I have endeavored 
to follow for several years—and I think with 
excellent results—are as follows: 

1. The first year (lowest primary), should be 
spent in copying words, with little or no re- 
production without copy. Language consists 
of reading (recalling ideas), and composition 
(expressing them). Reading and composition 
should be taught together, as two branches of 
language. Every word and every sentence 
taught should be copied from the blackboard on 
the slate, and then read from the slate. No 
matter how crude and awkward the first copy- 
ings are, they should be commended, and the 
writer encouraged. They are typesof the child's 
crude perceptions. Perseverance will soon bring 
order out of seeming chaos. The better the pic- 
ture of the word the child makes, the more dis- 
tinct will the impression be upon the mind; 
therefore, technical writing should be’ taught 
from the first. The writing of words and sen- 
tences helps reading essentially, and if it were 
done for no other purpose, the time would be 
well spent—time which would otherwise be given 
to listlessness or tiresome idleness. 

2. At the end of the first year, quite a number 
of distinct mental werd-pictures will be stored 
‘in the mind, ready for reproduction. Begin 
carefully ; after a word has been copied from the 
board, erase it, and have it reproduced without 
copy. Dothe same with two words, then three, 
and soon. Write a sentence, erase part of it— 
and then cause the whole to be written. Mever 





There comes a time, how- | 
ever, when the accretions of impressions of the | 
same spoken word, by its own vividness, force | 
| faithfully followed, that children will write cor- 


_the history of the world. 
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have one word written incorrectly, if you can 
possibly avoid it. 

3. Teach those words only which your pupils 
use in language. This rule holds good through- 
out the course. By language I mean words 
used in any and all recitations. When a word 
is misspelled, have it corrected immediately. 
Keep a list of misspelled words, and teach no 
other words until they are earned. 

4. Teach the most-used words first— words 
like zs, ave, were, was, been, shall, will, they, 
there, their, which, whose, etc. 

5. Teach words separately, and in sentences. 
The best test of spelling is writing from dictation. 

6. No word should be taught until it t the 
sign of a distinct idea in the mind of the learner. 
The first year, the child should be trained to ex- 
press thought orally; the second year, to talk 
with the pencil, which involves the reproduction 
continually of words which he knows. The 
spelling is made a minor branch of language- 
teaching, taking very little extra time. 

7. During the third year, oral spelling can be 
introduced as a valuable auxiliary. It will be 
found in the third year, if this method has been 


rectly most new words after reading them once ; 
this is a trained product of trained sight. 

8. All study of spelling should be by copying 
words and sentences in the best possible hand- 
writing. The copied words should be marked 
and corrected just as carefully as any other 
lesson.— Primary Teacher. 


> o- 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


oo following letter from Dr. Thomas C. 
Mendenhall, Professor in the University at 
Tokio, Japan, was read at the late meeting of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, and pub- 
lished in the Ohio Educational Monthly : 

The educational world at large has been 
justly astonished at the numerous changes 
and reforms that have been made in the edu- 
cational systems of Japan within the last ten 
years. It can safely be said that in this, as in 
many other affairs, of greater or less import; 
ance, the peaceful revolution which has taken 
place here within that time has no parallel in 
The great strides 
made by this people, until recently so isolated 
from the rest of the world, have largely be- 
come matters of common information, and | 
can only hope by calling attention more par- 
ticularly to the educational progress of the 
country to interest or instruct the members of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. Such a 
sketch must needs be brief, and only the lead- 
ing features of the subject can be touched 
upon. That the present situation may be the 
better understood it will be necessary to refer 
to the earlier educational history of the coun- 
try, for the history of education in Japan must 
cover many centuries of time. A few facts 
that have been tolerably well settled by Japa- 
nese historians will doubtless be of interest, 
and for these I am principally indebted to an 
excellent series of papers on [Education in 
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Japan, prepared by the Educational Depart- 
ment for the Philadelphia International Ex- 
hibition. 

The introduction of letters into Japan dates 
back to as early a day as about 100 B.C. By 
this I mean the use of characters by means of 
which a written language was formed and a 
literature became possible. For this great gift 
Japan is indebted to Corea. In the earliest 
times literature, learning and men of learning 
came to Japan from both Corea and China, 
but, as has so frequently happened in the his- 
tory of nations, she has now outstripped them 
in her progress towards what is generally 
recognized as the highest civilization. For 
some hundreds of years she continued to em- 
ploy persons eminent for their learning in 
these countries to teach the arts and sciences 
as they were then known. In this way was in- 
troduced at a very early period the art of pot- 
tery, for skill in which the workmen of Japan 
are now so distinguished. Music is said to 
have thus reached her shores about 450 A. D., 
at which time a musician was brought from 
Corea, although music in a ruder form must 
have existed in the country at an earlier date. 
Among the sciences, so called, that of medi- 
cine also came from Corea—-professors of 
medicine as well as of astrology, divination 
and almanac-making having been sent from 
that country. Some knowledge of geography 
was also obtained from the same source. An 
observatory was established, and also a Uni- 
versity, in which instruction was given in Chi- 
nese characters and history, as well as in 
music, medicine, astronomy, etc., as early as 
about 700 A. D. The Imperial University, in 
which the writer is now engaged, is a lineal de- 
scendent of this venerable institution, although 


it has passed through many long periods of 
In regard to the matter of 


masterly inactivity. 
learning and the learned, there were some 
customs that prevailed in those olden times 
that might be worthy of imitation to-day. It 
was the custom to reward scholars, and those 
who devoted their lives to the acquisition of 
learning, in various ways. As early as 500 A. 
D., an Imperial Edict was issued, declaring 
that the selection of men for the public servic« 
should be made to depend on their integrity 
and learning, and thus civil-service reform is 
shown to be no new thing. 

Persons who taught, and thus aided in the 
diffusion of knowledge were rewarded by an 
annual gift of from 50 to 200 bundles of rice in 
the straw. Afterwards it was decreed that 
when any scholar received a government ap- 
pointment he should donate his first year’s 
salary to his teacher, and this was again modi- 
fied so that he was obliged to bestow one-tenth 
of his salary upon his teacher as long as he 
lived. The thirst for knowledge spread rapid 
ly, and many private schools were founded by 
the Daimios or Princes of Japan. Throughout 
the feudal times much attention was given to 
learning, and the successive Sho-guns or “‘ Ty- 
coons,” as they are called by Western writers, 
were liberal patrons of the sciences and arts. 


It should be remembered that during all of ! 
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this time the educational efforts of the govern- 
ment were confined to the higher classes, or 
Samurai—the great masses of the people being 
left to help themselves; and to their credit it 
ought to be said that they established and 
maintained schools of their own, in which their 
children received instruction in the more ele- 
mentary Chinese characters, and in the art of 
computing by the “Sorobau.’”” The almost 
absolute non-intercourse with other nations to 
which Japan adhered during this entire period 
prevented the introduction of what was, and is 
still, known as Western learning, except to the 
small extent to which it found its way into the 
country through the Dutch, who were for a 
long time granted limited trading privileges. 

The education of the young Samurai was 
therefore of a very limited and peculiar kind. 
From young men, now my pupils, who began 
their education under that system, I have 
gained some knowledge of this early training. 
The school generally assembled at a very early 
hour—during most of the year at five o'clock 
in the morning. Some time was spent in lis 
tening to an address from one of the principal 
teachers, often concerning morals or some dox 
trine of Confucius, whose teachings have al- 
ways been highly regarded here, many schools 
having been founded in his name. After this 
several hours were spent in learning to writ¢ 
and understand Chinese characters, and in 
reading Japanese and Chinese history, and 
certain books known as Chinese Classics. It 
should be understood that the spoken lan- 
guage in Japan is entirely different from the 
written language. Chinese characters were 
early understood, and have been retained, al 
though their meaning has in many cases been 
modified or extended, and often new meanings 
applied. An ordinary scholar must know at 
least five thousand of these characters, and as 
many as ten thousand are necessary to enable 
him to make any pretensions to learning 
Thus it will be seen that a vast amount of time 
must be wasted in the education of the Japa 
nese youth, and their men of intelligence all 
admit that the written language, in which ther 
history and literature is bound up, is the hea. 
iest load they have to carry. After these exer 
cises, which constituted the literary part of 
their training, the next few hours were given 
to the cultivation of physical strength and 
skill, which were matters of the greatest im 
portance, since these young men were, in the 
main, to spend their lives as the retainers and 
defenders of Daimios or Princes to whom they 
were attached. In these exercises they learne: 
the use of the sword, and fencing with this 
dangerous-looking two-handed weapon was 
carried to great perfection. They were als 
taught to use the spear, the bow and arrow, 
and to ride horses. 

In this way the school day was passed 
What we consider the essential elements of 
primary instruction were not taught in thes¢ 
schools. Arithmetic, especially, was despise« 
as being only fit for tradesmen and farmers 
and if a young fellow were to show any fami! 
iarity with the art of computing, he would los« 
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caste with his companions. These facts will 
convey some idea of the condition of education 
in the country up to the time of the overthrow 
of the Sho-gun or Tycoon, and the restoration 
of the Mikado to the full control of the govern- 
ment of which he had been for centuries de- 
prived. Many volumes would be required to 
tell of the changes that have taken place here 
within the ten or twelve years that have elapsed 
since that important event. In educational 
matters alone, enough reforms have been in- 
stituted to make a nation famous. A brief 
reference to the most important of these must 
suffice. A National Department or Bureau of 
Education has been established. A careful 
and thorough investigation of the best systems 
of public instruction in Europe and America 
was made by Mr. Tanaka Fujimaro, Senior 
Vice Minister of Education, and manager of 
the Educational Deparlment, who spent sev- 
eral years in the personal inspection and ex- 
amination of these systems. As far as possible, 
all that could be made applicable to the condi- 
tions and wants of the country was taken from 
these systems to form the educational system 
of Japan. Many of the peculiarities of the old 
system have been rejected, especially its ex- 
clusiveness, and the schools are now public 
schools. 

The courses of study have been remodeled 
and made to conform more nearly with those 
of Western nations. The young Samurai no 


longer wears his two swords, and he no longer 
needs to spend an hour or two every day in 


learning their use. The military and the civil 
departments are entirely distinct, and there is 
no longer a necessity for making the use of 
arms a part of an elementary education. In- 
stead of these things have been substituted 
arithmetic, geography, history, drawing, and 
the natural sciences. A large number of text- 
books have been prepared, and many transla- 
tions from foreign languages made. Many 
school buildings have been erected and much 
money expended for maps, charts, apparatus, 
and material for cbject instruction. A large 
Educational Museum has been erected and 
filled with specimens and collections of all the 
materials that have to do with primary educa- 
tion. I am certain that the like of it is not to 
be found in America, although its importance 
and value cannot be questioned. A number 
of well-equipped and well-managed Normal 
and Training Schools have been established, 
and are filled with representatives of both 
sexes, who are being educated for professional 
teachers. The progress in higher education 
has been fully as great. I might particularly 
point to the establishment of special schools on 
a scale which is hardly equaled in any other 
country in the world. A number of institutions 
for higher instruction are maintained in various 
parts of the empire. The Imperial University 
at the capital, in the matter of library, equip- 
ment, and general resources, will not suffer by 
a comparison with many widely-known institu- 
tions. Facts represented numerically are gen- 
erally esteemed to be dry facts, but they are 
sometimes more expressive in that garb than 
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otherwise; so I venture to go into figures 
to a very limited extent in the further illus- 
tration of what I have said. I quote from 
the latest report of the Department of Educa- 
tion which [ have at hand, and I shall lessen 
the punishment which statistics invariably in- 
flict, by stating the facts, generally in ‘‘ round 
numbers.” From this report, which is two 
years old, I learn that the number of children 
being educated in the public schools of Japan 
was Over 2,000,000, and that one teacher is 
employed for each 40 pupils. Over too Ele- 
mentary Normal Schools and 2 Normal Col- 
leges have been established, the Elementary 
Normal Schools having already furnished 
nearly 10,000 teachers for the public schools. 
The course of study in these Elementary Nor- 
mal Schools ‘‘comprehends history, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural 
history, moral philosophy, political economy, 
physiology, book-keeping, composition, peda- 
gogics, practice in teaching, hygiene, singing, 
gymnastics, etc."” In a few schools logic and 
the elements of the English language are 
added. In one year over $6,000,000 were 
spent in the support of the schools, and the 
value of school property is estimated at over 
$10,000,000, of which nearly $1,000,000 is 
charged to school apparatus. 

The public library which was opened in this 
city only three or four years ago, contains 75,- 
ooo volumes, of which about 15,000 are Euro- 
pean books, the remainder being Chinese and 
Ja, nese. The amount expended annually 
for the Imperial University is considerably 
more than $100,000. These facts will partially 
represent the magnitude of the educational 
operations in a country which cannot be called 
rich, and in which the average year/y salary of 
a teacher is $45.00!! Only a few days ago! 
visited the Normal College located in the Cap- 
ital, and I could not but experience both sur- 
prise and pleasure at what I saw. The Normal 
College is for the education of teachers for the 
middle and high schools, and there is a model 
school in connection with it. It is under the 
efficient management of Mr. Isawa and Mr. 
Takamini, two young men who have received 
a thorough preparation for their work in Amer- 
ica. As abate extent of buildings, grounds, 
appliances for instruction, and the like, I am 
sorry to say the great State of Ohio has nothing 
to compare with it. 

Here you can see the newest forms of school 
apparatus; the latest models and charts, 
globes, and maps; the gymnasium, the draw- 
ing-room and music-room, and innumerable 
bright-eyed and good-natured students, for 
whom all these things are. I passed through 
several rooms of the model school, beginning 
at the lowest grade, where the tiniest little fel 
lows are busily engaged in making huge Chi- 
nese characters with thick brushes, and ink- 
stone near by. As I passed through them, 
examining their work, I was astonished to 
observe that they did not seem to be in the least 
disturbed or disconcerted by the presence of 
strangers. As we entered each room (I was 
accompanied by one of the managers of the 
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school) the little fellows all rose to their feet 
and made a polite bow in perfect unison, and 
then taking their seats, continued their work 
without giving us any further attention. I also 
saw some exercises in drawing that indicated 
a good beginning in that direction. When I 
reflect that all these things, and many more 
that I must not take time even to mention, have 
been accomplished in such a brief period of 
time, I cannot but esteem the great energy and 
intelligence exhibited by the clear-headed and 
far-sighted men who have controlled affairs in 
Japan during the last ten years. 
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HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 


DR. J. RICHARDSON, LONDON. 


HE amount of physical disease that is de 

pendent on mental influence is large be- 
yond any accepted present conception of it. | 
am almost afraid to express what I know on 
this point, lest I should appear to be putting 
forward what is speculative instead of what is 
real. And yet I may venture to say that a 
good fourth of the deaths of adults who die in 
their prime from what are called natural dis- 
eases, are due to diseased conditions ‘of body 
that have been induced by mental influences. 
Indeed, in so many forms do the mental im- 
pressions tell on the bodily organization, that 
mental health in education becomes a new 
branch of science, which all persons should 
begin to learn. By the assistance of this learn- 
ing, our suécessors will formulate a new world 
of thought, and will, in no small degree, fash- 
ion, physically, a new world of women and 
men, having the garb of their souls structurally 
finer, stronger, and more tenacious of life, from 
whom shall come a new evolution of species 
and a new living earth. 

Suppose we had before us, in our schools, a 
body of c iildren, all of whom were typical 
specimens of health. It would then be a mo- 
mentous fact to know that we could, by our 
method of feeding the children with knowledge, 
make them all specimens of good or bad health. 
But the truth is, that, when we have before us 
a class of children, we have probably not one 
before us who is a typical specimen of perfect 
health. It is a solemn thing to say, and yet it 
is as truthful as it is solemn, that I have never, 
in all my professional life, seen a _ perfectly 
healthy child; and I doubt if one exists in the 
land. The birthday of health is not yet in the 
almanac. As a rule, in the majority of chil- 
dren of every class, there is some prepared 
mode of departure from health inborn in its 
members. In many of its members, the bad 
health is not merely inborn, but is in actual ex- 
istence, easily detectable under scientific re- 
search. How important, then, that, in the 
modes of training the mind, such modes only 
should be selected as shall lead to the better 
development of both body and mind. 

In the first place, there is, I venture to think, 
tao much friction of mind in education, and, as 
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a consequence, much injury, mental and physi 
cal, from cross, nervous vibration, owing to the 
plan which now prevails of treating every boy 
and girl as if every boy and girl had the same 
nervous construction and mental aptitude. 

As it seems to me, there are as distinctly two 
grand divisions of mental aptitudes as there are 
two grand divisions of sex; and any attempt to 
convert one into the other is a certain failure. 
The two divisions | refer to are the analytical 
and the synthetical; or, in other words, the 
examining and the constructive types’of mind. 

I will undertake to say, that every experienced 
teacher could divide his school into these two 
great analytical and synthetical classes. He 
might have a few who combine both powers, 
and he would, no doubt, have residuum, a 
true caput mortuum, that h. uo distinctive 
powers at all; but he would have the two dis- 
tinctives. He would have the scholars who 
could analyze as easily as they could run or 
walk, and to whom the mathematical problem, 
and all that may be called analytical, is as easy 
as play, but who have little inventive or con 
structive power. He would have the scholars 
whose minds are ever open to impressions from 
outer natural phenomena; who have quick, 
original ideas; who have, it may be, the true 
poetic sentiment, but who cannot grasp the an 
alytical and detailed departments of -learning 
at all. 

The moral I draw from thése outlines of nat- 
ural fact is that, in teaching, it is injury of mind, 
and thereby injury of body, to try to force ana- 
lytical minds into synthetical grooves, or to try 
to force synthetical minds into analytical. | 
have an instance under my own observation, at 
this time, in which a worthy, a most earnest, 
and, I may add, most practical, mathematical 
master is trying to teach a boy, whose mind is 
all for construction, the details of the science of 
details. He had better try to get a third chem- 
ical element out of water by chemical process ; 
for that task, hard as it might be, could possibly 
be a success. But his boy, bright of brightness 
when the lines on which he can tread are before 
him, is hopeless here. The master may be 
angry or perplexed, the parents disappointed ; 
the thing cannot be done. If fifty masters 
could be employed in the effort, or if the ability 
of fifty masters could be forced into one mas- 
ter, the thing could not be done. By a mere 
act of temporary cram, the thing might be car- 
ried out in what we may call a treacherous 
manner; but it could not be carried out by an 
honest and reliable education of that youthful 
mind. Meanwhile, the injury that is being in- 
flicted on the youthful organism is incalculable. 
rime that could be usefully expended is ruth 
lessly cast away. Then, the mind itself is ren 
dered irritable and obtuse with each lesson, and 
the hope deferred makes the heart sick, in the 
truest sense of the term. The failure of each 
lesson tells on the heart, making that organ ir 
ritable and uncertain—making its owner, in 
fact, ‘‘sick at heart.’’ This tells, in turn, on 
the stomach, causing persistent dysyepsia; and 
soon there follow the trains of sensations of 
disappointment, fears of failure in other things, 
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anger at sight of the success of other minds, 
and all those troubles which lead to the perver- 
sion of feeling which so easily becomes the pro- 
moter of universal doubt and which often leads 
the way to despair. 

Teachers of youthful scholars will recognize 
so readily and fully the facts I name, that they 
will perhaps wonder that I should relate them. 
Let them pardon me for the sake of the object 
I have in view. They know, and | know, that 
these natural differences exist; but the fathers 
and mothers of children of such differing ca- 
pacities do not know. The parents look upon 
all children as alike, and expect all to be turned 
out of the same brand. 

There is the child with light-blue eyes, light, 
flaxen hair, fragile form, pale cheek, finely-chis- 
eled ear, delicate hand, quick apprehension, 
and nervous, almost scared, nature. That 
child can be taught almost anything and every- 
thing. It may be a very ambitious child, but 
it is easily put down ; and it is always, on the 
least emotion, vibrating or palpitating. Itis the 
type of the true tuberculous child. You will 
find, of a certainty, that some members of his 
family have died of tuBerculous disease in one 
or other of its forms, most likely of pulmonary 
consumption. This child may be precocious to 
an extreme degree, may lap up learning like 
water, and become morbid in the acquirement 
of knowledge; but it is always vibrating, and 
constitutionally feeble. 

There is another, of the same general con- 
struction, but of much coarser mould, obviously 
defective child, with nothing to fascinate; a 
head probably a little misshapen, the crown 
somewhat raised and pointed; the face pale; 
the eye blue or bluish-gray; the ear not well 
shaped; the hair stiff, so that it has to be cut 
short to look passable; the hands large and 
clumsy; the mind rather stolid, and not over- 
appreciative, but fairly steady at work; the 
manner subdued and -obedient: the nature 
trusting, but somewhat selfish, and often fretful. 
This is the type of the strumous child. This 
child never can work with zest; it has no pre- 
cocity; when it labors hard, it soon becomes, 
as it were, benumbed: and the firmest teacher 
bidg it go out and run, or lets it sit down and 
sleep. 

There is another type in the class, equally 
distinctive. The head is large; the face large, 
and probably ruddy; the lips large; the eye 
gray or light-blue; the hair reddish-brown ; the 
ear large, with a big lobe; the hands big; the 
body inclined to be plump, and the joints large 
and clumsy. The minds of this type are slow, 
but, at the same time, receptive; they are good- 
natured and heavy, but they bear disappoint- 
ment badly, and punishment of all kinds very 


badly. Neither much work nor much play is 
in them. These are the types of the rheumatical 
diathesis. You will find in them, as family 


physical taints, rheumatism, neuralgia, gout, as 
direct conditions of natural habit; and epilepsy, 
heart-disease, and dropsy, as the secondary or 
indirect manifestations of the primitive taint 
which they have inherited. 

There is a fourth class, most distinct from all ' 
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the foregoing—a type of child in which the body 
is small; the head, by comparison, large; the 
eyes very dark, the complexion swarthy; the 
hair dark; the lips large; the nose large; the 
ear large, and the lower lobe pendulous; the 
body either very small and fragile, or of a size 
above the usual; the minds appreciative, ab- 
sorbing, reticent, and self-retained, with a keen 
sense of its own individual interest, but with 
small sympathies and with brooding imagina- 
tion. The child is a type of the true bilious 
temperament. It has always in it some blood 
born of a tropical clime; it has great capacity 
for work of a mental order, and often for varied 
work of that kind. It is a type of child fairly 
healthy during childhood, but suffering often 
from dyspepsia, ague of the face, small eruptive 
swellings, and frequent depression of spirits, 
amounting sometimes to actual sadness. It has 
a very limited capacity for all muscular efforts 
involving the qualities of endurance and cour- 
age, but it is devoted usually to music, and is 
gifted with musical and artistic ability. 

Lastly, among the really prominent types, 
there is the scholar of low mental capacity alto- 
gether, and by physical condition, incapable of 
illustrating the active working mind. The chil 
dren of this type are usually either of small or 
of very gross build of body. They are unduly 
pale and fragile; they have irregular or notched 
teeth, compressed features, very scanty and dry 
hair, often some bodily deformity, such as stra- 
bismus, diminutive heads, and a feeble, sluggish 
circulation. You may do what you will with 
them, you cannot make them work ; you may 
pet them, encourage them, punish them—they 
are the same. They grow up listless and help- 
less; and, as a rule, die of some organic disease, 
of a nervous character, before they have reached 
the full meridian of life. 

I have drawn out sharply five cases of types. 
In these, there are various shapes and qualities. 
In the first class, there is now and then a speci- 
men of great mental strength ; and, often, of 
great physical beauty. In the second, there is 
often extreme vigor of mind, brightness, and 
tenacity. In the third class, there are, as a rule, 
many specimens in which both mind and body 
are active and powerful. In the fourth, the 
mental power is frequently excellent and 
strangely analytical in its character. Of the 
fifth, I need say no more than has been said. 

I want to enforce this grand truth, that it is 
utterly hopeless for parents to expect the teacher 
of their children to produce great results while 
the system is enforced of teaching all these chil- 
dren on one uniform system; and while the 
teacher is debarred the privilege of forming a 
judgment of capacity in respect to the individual 
scholar. There can be no mental health in ed- 
ucation while pupils of the last class I have 
named are put in order with those of the first 
and third. 

The practical lesson I would enforce is that 
the teacher and the parent of the child taught 
should have between them a better understand- 


| ing in relation to mental and physical capacities. 


The quick, precocious child of the first class 
may, under pressure, be taught anything, but 
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the exertion of pressure is at the risk of future | than the subject itself which is taught by them 


disease of the most fatal kind. : 
bilious temperament may be taught with diffi- 
culty, but the effort to teach it may be the most 
useful in rousing its physical powers into new 
and active life. The first can be killed through 
the brain; the second can be saved through it. 
While in respect to the last named class, the 
class of children in whom the brain-cement is 
so consolidated that there is no free cellular ac- 
tivity, every attempt to overcome inertia may be 
the very means ot inteudnion and intensifying 
inertia. 

The more I see of school labor the more cer- 
tain | become that the strain commonly put upon 
the youthful mind is altogether opposed to 
health. It is a matter now of nearly daily task 
for me to have to suggest relaxation or removal 
of the young from school or student labor on 
account of health. In these days no organs of 
the body are forced so much as the brain and 
the senses which minister to it. 

There are two reasons for the cause of evil 
action. 

The first reason is the utterly absurd general 
opinion that the period of education is to be 
limited by the periods of life, and that with the 
attainment of the majority the day of learning 
has ceased. If we could get over this transparent 
yet all but universal fallacy, we should do more 
to regenerate the world than by any other effort 
of an educational character. 

My view is that the duties of the teacher and 
of the learner in relation to learning should 
never cease, but that the aim should be to dis- 


cover in what periods of life such and such pro- 
cesses of learning are best cultivated, and to 
make life divisible into periods devoted to the 
attainment of certain phases and forms of 


knowledge. I take the case of one I know 
best. He, when a boy, had great power of 
memory for words and discourses and poetry, 
but had then little power of memory for dates 
and details. When he was thirty that power 
of memory by committing to heart began to fail, 
but the power of memory for details improved 
in a surprising degree, so that he could without 
an effort learn new sciences which before were 
to him closed books. Later on in life he found, 
in like manner of change, a facility for artistic 
learning and for the study of forms, of which, 
earlier in life, he had no notion. 

What is true in this one case is, I| believe, 
true of men generally. If we could take off 
the pressure of early mental training, so as to 
improve the mental health by education, we 
should in turn improve the method of educa- 
tion. We should do this in various ways. We 


should limit the time so that boys under twelve ° 


would not be pressed with more than four 
hours of work, and girls with not more than 
three hours daily. After this we should gradu- 
ally apportion more and more of time for work, 
until the maximum of six hours for either sex 
wag obtained. 

In other ways we should conserve. We 
should not strive to teach by short cuts and 
clever devices until such short cuts and clever 
devices become more complicate and laborious 


The child of | 


I give one example, and that only, of what | 
mean. There is a book recently published 
called a Latin Grammar, in which the Latin 
language is tried to be taught—for I presume 
teaching is the aim of the composer—by rules 
which are, to my mind, much harder to learn 
than the language. To make these rules facile, 
they are illustrated by doggerel verses so 
atrociously bad that they make the flesh creep 
to listen to them. Thirty years ago matters 
were getting bad; now they are getting hope- 
less. At that time one sex, at all events, was 
safe from the insanity. 

I can find numbers of men, who, having been 
born with good natural parts, have been turned 
into practical imbeciles by severe competitive 
strain, but I challenge the production of even 
one man of pre-eminent and advanced power 
who has been brought out in complete and sus 
tained and acknowledged mastery of intellect 
by the competitive plan. ‘‘Glamis hath mur 
dered sleep’’—competition has murdered mind 

I intended to touch on education as it should 
be notified according to seasons of the year, and 
on one or two other equally important topics 
but my time is up, and I therefore content my 
self with offering, as the essence of my discourse, 
the following propositions : 

1. To secure health through education, it is 
requisite that a more systematic and scientifi 
study of the psychology of the subject should 
be undertaken, and that class studies should be 
divided in regard to the mental aptitudes of the 
scholars. 

2. Parents should expect teachers to exercis¢ 
a fair and discriminating judgment as to the 
particular capacities of children under thei 
care, and should be infiuenced by such judg 
ment in the direction of educational work. The 
teacher should become, in short, like a second 
parent to the scholar. 

3. Much greater care should be taken in ob 
serving the influence of special physical peculi 
body and heredities of educational 
progress; while the influence of education on 
such peculiarities and heredities should be care 
fully learned and determined. By this means 
two useful persons would be secured; educatjon 
would be made to conduce to physical heafth 
and physical health to education. 

4. All extreme competitive strains in learning 
should be discountenanced, as efforts calculated 
to defeat their own object, and to produce men 
tal as well as physical degeneration. 

5. In school-room work the Swiss system of 
teaching should be more closely followed, that 
is to say, very quick and precocious children 
should be directed rather than forced and en 
couraged, while dull and feeble children should 
receive the chief attention and care of the 
teacher. 

6. Education should be so carried out as to 
make the whole of the life of men and women 
a continued process of learning, varied at differ- 
ent ages, according to the changing capacities, 
faculties, and aptitudes of the different subjects 
included under the head of knowledge, useful 
ind universal 
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HE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 

will hold its next annual meeting in the pleasant 
town of Washington, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, July 26, 27, 28. 

The following is a brief summary of the exercises, 
but a few others, not fully determined upon at this 
time of writing, will be added; and full programmes 
will be mailed to all the superintendents for distribu- 
tion, also to members of the Association, and to all 
others who may apply: 

Address of Welcome—E. W. Mouck, Supt. Wash- 
ington county. 

Response—By Chairman of Executive Committee. 

Inavgural Address—Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill 
county. 

Report: Teachers’ Studies, Degrees and Exami- 
nations—Prof. E. QO. Lyte, Millersville, for Commit- 
tee. 

Report: Appliances and Apparatus for Element- 
ary Instruction—Prof. J. A. Cooper, Edinboro. 

The High School Question—Supt. L. H. Durling, 
Allegheny City. 

The Relation of Innocent Pupils to Crime in 
Schools—Dr. J. H. Shumaker, Chambersburg. 

A Plea for the Study of Esthetics—Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Kutztown. 

Mental Science—John C. Dolan, Pittsburgh. 

Report: Life Membership in the Association— 
Prof. J. V. Montgomery, Millersville. 

Class Exercise by Pupils—Miss Nannie E. Shan- 
non, Pittsburgh. 

Address: The Public Schools a Success—Prof. J. 
P. Andrews, Pittsburgh. 

Address; What are Our Young People Reading ? 
—Jesse Bowman Young, Altoona. 

Address: Mistakes of the Present Schools—A,. M. 
Gow, Editor Washington Reporter. 

On Wednesday evening, William I. Marshall, of 
Massachusetts, will give his celebrated lecture on “An 
Evening in Wonderland, or the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park,” illustrated by dissolvlIng views with 
calcium light. This lecture has been given before 
ten state associations, and will also be delivered this 
year before the National Association at Atlanta. 

Hon. E. E. Higbee, D. D_, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, will deliver an address on Thursday 
evening. 

An address in memory of Prof. S. S. Haldeman 
will also be delivered by Prof. I. S. Geist, Marietta. 

Hion. J. P. Wickersham, LL. D., Geo. P. Hays, 
D. D., Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, and 
other well-known educators, have consented to take 
part in the proceedings. Full and free discussion 


will be allowed on every topic. 

The local committee, Dr. Geo. P. Hays chairman, 
announces that all the arrangements at Washington 
have been completed. 
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The Fulton House, the Valentine House, and the 
Auld House, will entertain members at $1.50 per day, 
the private boarding houses at special rates. Excel- 
lent music for both the day and evening sessions has 
been provided for. HENRY Houck, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tickets will be sold on the following named rail 
roads from July 22d to 26th, good to return until 
August 2d, 1881. 

Persons procuring orders from the Ticket Agent 
can obtain excursion tickets at the principal stations on 

Huntingdon & Broad Top, 

Northern Central, 

Allegheny Valley, 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia & Erte, ° 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, 

Erie & Pittsburgh, 

Chartiers Railroad. 

Excursion tickets can be procured without orders at 
the principal stations on the following : 

West Chester & Philadelphia, 

Lehigh Valley. 

By making application to A. H. McCulloch, Gen 
eral Agent, at Chambersburg, five days in advance, 
special orders to purchase excursion tickets at stations 
on the Cumberland Valley railroad will be furnished. 

All who wish orders for excursion tickets will please 


apply (stamp enclosed), giving railroad and name of 
| stations, on or before July 20th, 1881, to 


J. F. SICKEL, Germantown, Pa. 


—--- + e+-—— 


N accordance with the law, Zhe Schoo/ 
Journal will continue to be recognized 

as the ‘‘ official organ’’ of the Department 
of Public Instruction under the new admin- 
istration, in the sense of publishing the cur- 
rent decisions and explanations made by the 
State Superintendent, official circulars and 
letters, reports, etc. In accordance with this 
arrangement, the Secretaries of School 
Boards will, as heretofore, receive a copy 
without charge. It should be understood, 
however, that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is in no wise responsible for any- 
thing contained in the editorial columns of 
The Journal, nor are the editors of Zhe 
Journa/ in any wise responsible for the matter 
that may appear in the Official Department. 


SWITZERLAND has had an excellent edu- 
cational museum, with an_ educational 
library, at Zurich since 1876. This institu- 
tion is under the control of Dr. QO. Hunzi 
ker. A second educational museum has re- 
cently been established at Berne by a society 
of 200 members. The cantonal and com- 
munal authorities have given aid to the 
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enterprise, so that its success is assured. 
The museum at Berne is under the control 
of Director Luthi. 


THE annual session of the State Teachers’ 
Association, to be held at Washington, dur- 
ing the present ‘month should be very largely 
attended. The programme as found on the 
preceding page is a good one, and a plea- 
sant and profitable session is confidently an- 
ticipated. ‘Teachers from the eastern part 
of the State who may goto the National 
meeting at Atlanta during the preceding 
week can take in the State meeting on the 
return trip. 


THe editor of Zhe Journal recently at- 
tended the commencement exercises of the 
State Normal Schoo!, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The class consisted of about thirty-five, 
most of them young ladies. They seemed 
scholarly, and full of the right spirit. The 
Maryland State Normal School is without 


doubt one of the very best institutions of 


the kind in the country. 


Cot. THomas A. Scott, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railway Company, 
now deceased, recently gave $50,000 to the 
University of Pennsylvania, $50,000 to the 
Washington and Lee University, $30,000 to 
the Orthopedic Hospital, and $20,000 to 
the Episcopal Hospital, the three latter in 
stitutions being located in Philadelphia. 


INSTRUCTION in cookery is now given in 


ten elementary schools under the control of 


the School Board of London. The cook- 
ery lessons are all well attended. Both 
parents and children continue to appreciate 
the cookery instruction. The cooked food 
has sold well, except in the warmest weather, 
when the instructors were obliged to dispose 
of it at much less than cost price. Eight 
hundred and sixty-nine pupils have finished 
a complete course during the term ending 
September 24, 1880. 


THE special committee of the directors of 
the nineteenth school section in Philadel- 
phia, appointed to investigate the charges 
against Miss Scull, principal of the Hunter 


Girls’ Grammar School, of teaching history 
m a way to prejudice the religious convic- 
tions of some of her pupils, reported to the 
board the results of their investigations. 
The report entirely exonerated Miss Scull, 
concluding with the sentence: ‘‘ We can- 
not recommend such deference to the religi- 
ous zeal of any denomination or denomina- 
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tions as would prevent the impartial teaching 
in our public schools of the prominent facts 
of history.’’ 


A SALLE b’ASILE is the name given in 
France to a peculiar kind of infant school. 
It is an institution at which mothers leave 
their children, from one to four or five 
years of age, when they go from home to 
work. During the day they are nursed, 
fed, instructed, and cared for ; in the even- 
ing, their mothers call and take them away. 
The number of such infant’ asylums is 
4,446, of which 2,933 are public and 1,513 
are private. The number of children attend- 
ing the salles d’asile is 585,992, of whom 
451,972 are in the public and 134,020 in 
the private asylums. 

WOMEN beginning to make inroads 
even upon the old conservative universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, England. At 
Oxford they are about establishing a college 
of their own, to be called Somerville Hall. 
They have purchased ground, and are pro- 
ceeding to erect buildings. Women are al 
ready admitted to the examinations at both 
Oxford and Cambridge 


are 


On the oth of February the professors 
and students of the University of Rome 
were agreeably surprised by an unexpected 
visit from King Humbert. Entering unan- 
nounced, and attended by a single aide-de 
camp, the King went into the class room of 
Sigfor Salandra, Professor of Political 
Economy, and, taking his seat on one of 
the student’s benches, bade the lecturer 
continue, and remained until the end. 
Having complimented the professor and 
students, the King then went out, and in 
like manner listened to the conclusion of 
Professor Lignana’s lecture on comparative 
philology. 


A ‘dic tionary of Pedagogy and Primary 
Instruction’’ is now in the press of Li- 
braire, Hachette & Co., 76 Boulevard 
Saint Germain, Paris. It is in French, and 
is edited by M. F. Buisson, well known in 
this country as the head of the French edu- 
cational commission to the Centennial Ex 
position. 

Messrs. E. Steiger & Co., New York, are 
about to publish a Dictionary of Education 
and Instruction, based upon Kiddle & 
Schem’s Cyclopedia of Education. We have 
seen some specimen pages of the work, and 
believe it will be a valuable one. 
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THE Minister of Public Instruction in 
Italy proposes to connect those portions of 


the remains of the Therme of Diocletian, | 
now used as hay-lofts and barracks, into a | 


grand museum, wherein to collect the con- 
tents of the Kircherian and other collec- 


tions, and especially those ancient mural | 


paintings and mosaics recently found be- 
neath the gardens of the Farnesina, and in 


other localities, which require considerable | 


space. The removal of the Kircherian 
collection frora the narrow cells of the Col- 
legio Romano to a more commodious local- 
ity will be a great advantage to students. 


A DECREE of the President of the French 


EDITORIAL 


| 
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Pror. J. B. Roperrs, Principal of the 
Indianapolis High School, read a clear, log- 
ical paper on compulsory education before 
the Indianapolis Literary Club a few weeks 
ago. « It deals largely in statistics, going to 
show the results or non-results of compul- 
sory education laws in Massachusetts, New 
York, Vermont, Michigan, and other States 
which have had such laws on their statute 
books for from seven to thirteen years. He 
gives us the following table from which he 
infers that the average enrollment of pupils 
in the public schools is not materially greater 


| in States armed with compulsory education 


laws than in those without such laws. The 


| table shows the ratio of school enrollment 


Republic, of January 22, last, prescribes the | 
following course of instruction for all the | 
normal schools in the country: Religion, | 
moral and civil duties, reading, writing, | 
language and the elements of French litera- | 


ture ; history, especially modern history of 


France ; geography, especially geography of | 


France; arithmetic, the metric 
notions of algebra, notions of bookkeeping, 
geometry and surveying (for male students), 
notions of physical sciences, agriculture, 
and domestic economy (for male students), 
horticulture, drawing, singing, gymnastics, 
needle-work (for female students), pedagogy. 
The study of one or more foreign languages, 
as well as instrumental music, may be 
authorized by the school authorities. 


No country lays perhaps greater stress-on | 


adult schools than the kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg. 
town and village, in different forms and 
under different names: Evening schools, 


Sunday-schools, agricultural courses, indus- | 
Every | And these are only examples of what has 
| been done in almost every city and town in 


| the State. 


trial courses, drawing classes, etc. 
boy between the ages of 14 and 18, and 
who does not attend a secondary school, is 
obliged to attend the adult school. The 
total number of classes is 829, and the num- 
ber of pupils 17,087. The adult schools 
have 721 libraries, with 111,282 volumes. 
The course of instruction embraces free- 
hand drawing, arithmetic, German, indus- 
trial drawing, geometrical drawing, book- 
keeping, notions of agriculture and horti- 
culture, and domestic economy for the 
1,610 female pupils. 


For the training of teachers, Bavaria has 


12 normal schools, with 800 pupils, and 36 | 
preparatory normal schools, with 1,276 


pupils. The course of instruction lasts 


three years, after which the graduates pass | 


to the regular normal schools. 


system ; | 


| plan. 


to school population, as follows: 

Per snes 
63.9 
78.7 

21 73.0 
21 70.0 

5 and upward 75.0 
Of which New York, Vermont, and Mich- 

igan have compulsory education laws and 

Illinois and Indiana adhere to the voluntary 

Pennsylvania’s school age is 6 to 21, 

and percentage of attendance 77. 


School age. 
2! 


20 


New York 
Vermont 
Indiana 
Illinois 


For some weeks past High School Com- 


| mencements have been the order of the day. 
The Altoona 77zdune of June 4 devotes five 
| or six columns to a report of the commence- 


These schools are found in every 


ment exercises of the High School of that 
city. The report of the Lehigh Register of 


| the public exercises of the Allentown High 


School is not quite so long, but equally 
enthusiastic. Lancaster filled her Opera 


| House to overflowing to listen to the essays 





and orations of her High School graduates. 


The High Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania are in no danger. ‘These are the 
People’s Colleges, and the people will stand 
by them. 


THE Montgomery Gold Medal was 
awarded to Miss Ginnie Kerr (age 15 years), 
of the Primary Grammar School, No. 8, 
Greensburg, Pa., Prof. S. K. Henrie, 
teacher. The map of the United States, 
with coat of arms for a border, from copy, 
and the map of Westmoreland county, from 
memory, are very finely executed, and would 
do credit to an experienced artist. From 
the number of good drawings entered for 
competition, it affords the donor much 
pleasure to say that there is an increased 
interest manifested in industrial drawing all 
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over the state. The Montgomery Art Roll 
of Honor contains the names of Lou Grif- 
fith, York, Pa., and Ginnie Kerr, Greens- 
burg, Pa. Who will be the next on the 
Roll ? 


GEN. CONYNGHAME, in his ‘‘ My Com- 
mand in South Africa,’’ gives the following 
hint to modern teachers : 

A schoolmaster was lately appointed in Zout- 
spanberg. One of his earliest lessons was to 
teach the children that the world turned on its 
own axis. He also endeavored to make them 
understand the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. The children went home and were im- 
pertinent to their parents, and told them the 
earth went round the sun. The _ elders 
of the district met and consulted about 
these new doctrines, and finally agreed to refer 
the subject to the minister, who requested the 
schoolmaster to explain. The schoolmaster 
said : ‘I teach them nothing but the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, and that the earth re- 
volves around the sun.’ ‘‘ Well this may be 
true, no doubt, and what the earth does in Hol- 
land; but it would be more convenient, at 
present, if in the Zoutspanberg you would allow 
the sun still to go round the earth for a few 
years longer; we do not like sudden changes 
in such matters.”’ 

The schoolmaster took the hint, and for 
the present the sun is allowed in Zoutspan- 
berg to move as heretofore. It is not best 
at times to be too fast in teaching. : 


THE Committee on Girls’ Normal School, 
Philadelphia, recommend the introduction 
of sewing as a study in that institution, 
under the instruction of skilled teachers. 
The order of instruction suggested is 
‘*backstitching, hemming, top-sewing, over- 
casting, running, filling, gathering, stroking 
gathers, hemming on gathers, buttonholes, 
sewing on buttons, mending, darning, bast- 
ing, flannel stitch, herring-bone stitch, 
feather-stitch and cutting.’’ The recom- 
mendation was adopted, and it was ordered 
that the ‘‘study’’ be introduced on and 
after September next, and that a teacher be 
employed at a salary of $675 yearly. 


‘*THE Normal Schools tell the colleges,’’ 
says the Student, ‘‘ that their graduates are 
not fit to teach in the public schools; that 
though acquainted with the Latin language, 
they are not with the English ; that though 
they can apply the calculus, they cannot 
teach arithmetic.’’ If the Normal Schools 
say such things, to what extent are they 
true ? 

Why has Germany thought it good policy 
to establish a great system of Normal Schools 
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for the training of teachers for her elemen- 
tary schools? She has /wo hundred of them. 
Better supplied than any other country in 
the world, with universities, polytechnic 
schools, and other higher institutions of 
learning, why does she not depend upon 
them for her teachers? ‘The reason is, she 
has learned what every other nation must 
learn sooner or later, that there is a science 
and an art of education apart from the 
branches included in a course of instruc- 
tion, and that it requires special preparation 
to master them. Normal Schools are just as 
necessary as law or medical schools, and 
bear a similar relation to colleges. 

Since the plan of competitive examina 
tions was adopted, the young men entering 
the United States military and naval schools 
from Lancaster county in this State, have 
greatly distinguished themselves. Herr, we 
remember, graduated at West Point, four- 
teen in a large class, and immediately after 
graduation was appointed an instructor in 
the iistitution. Wood graduated number 
two, and is to-day an honored professor in 
one of the departments. Black entered at 
the head of his class, and continued at its 
head during the whole four years, and grad- 
uated number one. At the naval school, 
Houston graduated far up in his class, four, 
we think, and now holds a high place in 
the service. Marshall came through about 
the middle of his class, but he is said to be 
making a brilliant record as an officer. 
And, now, we learn that John L. Shock, a 
Lancaster county boy, has graduated at the 
head of the list of honor men, standing tirst 
in a class of sixty-seven. He has stood at 
the head of his class during the whole four 
years’ course, making a record of 707.74 
out of a possible 760. No other county in 
the United States probably can show such 
a record, all owing to the care with which 
the appointments to the national schools 
are made. ‘Thaddeus Stevens once won- 
dered, when several boys, whom he had 
sent to West Point, returned rejected and 
disgraced, ‘‘ whether brains were any longer 
born in Lancaster county.’’ The statement 
we have made furnishes the evidence. 


In the official department will be found 
the text of an act passed by the Legislature 
at its late session, ‘‘ to abolish all distinction 
of race and color in the public schools.’’ 
The meaning of this act cannot be mis 


taken. Hereafter, all separate schools for 
instruction of colored children must be 
abolished, and such children must be ad- 
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mitted into schools upon precisely the same 
terms as white children. Up to this time 
there have been maintained in the city of 
Philadelphia, and in the state at large, some 
seventy-five schools specially set apart for 
colored children. These will, of course, be 
discontinued, and the teachers, who are 
mostly persons of color, will, unless they 
can secure employment in other schools, 
lose their positions. 

Doubtless, this change will occasion a 
little confusion, and may awaken some oppo- 
sition ; but things will soon adjust themselves 
to the new order, and the schools go on as 
before. The colored’children are compar- 
atively so few in numbers in most localities, 
that their presence among the white children 
will be scarcely noticed after the lapse of a 
few weeks. Here and there, however, the 





colored children may exceed the white chil- | 


dren in numbers, and this may give rise to 
some temporary trouble. As to ourselves, 
we have for years foreseen the result that 
the Legislature has brought about. In time 
it would have come of itself. When Pitts- 
burgh, Reading, Allegheny, and other im- 
portant places led the- way in abolishing 
separate colored schools, it was a sure indi- 
cation that the rest of our cities and towns 
would follow. It might have been as well 
to have allowed this quiet movement to 
complete the work; but the Legislature 
chose to adopt a more summary method. 
Perhaps the late decision of Judge Church, 
holding that the law providing for separate 
schools for colored children was unconsti- 
tutional, may have had some influence in 
the premises. 





THE annual reception of the School of | 
Design for Women, Philadelphia, took place | 


on Friday evening, June roth. 
good fortune to be present. 
under the principalship of Miss Croasdale, 
a lady who studied at South Kensington, 
London. Most of our readers will recollect 
the beautiful display made by the School of 
Design in the Pennsylvania Educational 
Hall, at the Centennial Exhibition. It has 
greatly increased and prospered since that 
time, having now about two hundred and 
fifty students. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
having taken possession of the property of 
the school at Penn Square, the Forrest Man- 
sion was purchased, and with the additions 
made to it, answers the purpose admirably. 
Indeed, the railroad did the school a great 
favor in forcing it to move.* 
Of the reception, the Ledger says: 


The halls and class-rooms were tastefully 


It was our 
The school is 


| 
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decorated with flowers and growiig_ plants, 
while upon the walls of the lecture and class- 


rooms the work of the pupils was displayed. It 
included work in almost every branch of art 
industry, such as oil and water painting, silk 
decorations, designs for various purposes, wood 
engraving, landscape drawing, china painting, 
crayon and India ink drawing, still life in oil 
and water colors, etc., and a variety of other art 
work. Many of these, being specimens of the 
art product of the school during the present 
year, were excellently performed, and showed 
great taste and proficiency in the students, also 
reflecting credit on the corps of instructors. 
The new building is well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it is used, being provided with 
abundant light and every facility for its intended 


| purpose; while its size, it is stated, is sufficient 


to enable it to accommodate the annual growth 
of the school for many years tocome. It con- 
sists of the Forrest Mansion, to which has been 
added an additional structure, giving a front on 
Broad street of 100 feet and a depth along 
Master of 200 feet. It is three stories in height, 
and contains numerous class-rooms, a large lec- 
ture-room or hall, large rooms for sketching, 
china decorating, modeling-room, gallery of 
casts from the antique, halls and apartments for 
the display of work, conservatory, etc. 

It was the intention of the management 
to have the exercises in the yard, where 
a large stand had been erected and beauti- 
fully decorated ; but the inclemency of the 
weather made it necessary to use the lecture 
room. James L. Claghorn, esq., whose 
hand seems to be in every good work in 
Philadelphia, presided. The exercises con- 
sisted in awarding the medals to those who 
had won the honors, presenting the di- 
plomas to the graduates, the delivering of 
addresses, etc. 


UNDER the act of the Legislature which 
we publish elsewhere, cities and boroughs 
having five thousand inhabitants are given 
the same privilege of electing superintend- 
ents as cities and boroughs having seven 
thousand. Lock Haven and Corry can 
now regain what they lost, and some twelve 
or fifteen additional towns can elect super- 
intendents, if they desire to do so. 


STEELTON, the new town that has sprung 
up around the Pennsylvania Steel Works, 
near Harrisburg, enjoyed a holiday on Sat- 
usday, the 28thof May. ‘The occasion was 
the laying of the corner-stone of a public 
school-house. The whole population turned 
out, and no event could have awakened 
more general interest. The school-house is 
intended to be a gift from the Company to 
the people, and Major L. S. Bent, superin- 
tendent of the Steel Works, is the leader of 
the movement. He was elected a school 
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director some time ago, and immediateiy 
set about providing a new school-house ; 
and through his generous efforts the Com- 
pany has now done so without expense to 
the people, who are nearly all its employés. 
The following is a brief description of the 
house : 

The plans were prepared by George A. 
Clough, esq., city architect of Boston, Mass., 
the architecture being after the order of the 
“ Renaissance,” of a very pleasing design. 
The building will be one hundred and fifty 
feet long, eighty-five feet wide, built of brown 
stone and brick, and fire-proof throughout, the 
floors being all made with iron beams filled in 
with brick, and the staircase made of iron, and 
the partition wholly of brick. The roof will 
be covered with slate, with copper trimmings. 
Every room will be heated by steam, and the 
ventilating will be according to the latest im- 
provements, as this matter has received the 
most careful attention. The basement is de- 
voted to play-rooms for the children in bad 
weather, heating apparatus, and general con- 
veniences. The first floor has six large school 
rooms, with library and masters’ room. The 
second floor has four large school-rooms and a 
fine exhibition hall seventy feet long and forty 
teet wide. Every room will be abundantly 
lighted, and will have plenty of suitable closets 
for clothing, etc. The site selected is one of 
the most beautiful to be found, on a level pla- 
teau about ninety feet higher than the turnpike, 
but by other hills protected from bleakness. 
The vista from the windows will be very fine, 
overlooking the works of the steel company 
and the river beyond, with Harrisburg in sight, 
the beautiful rolling land of the west bank of 
the Susquehanna forming the background and 
framing of the picture. The building, when 
completed, will be a noted landmark, as it will 
be visible for many miles. 

The carner-stone was laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies, addresses being delivered 
by Major Bent, Hon. Henry Houck, of the 
School Department, “C. E. Stafford, Presi- 
dent of the Town Council, Rudolph F. 
Kelker, esq., of Harrisburg, and Dr. Traver. 


Tue Allegheny Zacher thus laments the 
defeat of a new movement on the part of 
the School Board of that city: 

The defeat of Dr. King’s resolution at the last 
meeting of the Board of Education was as great 
a surprise as disappointment to all the friends 
of education and of neglected children, who ap 


preciate the situation. The resolution, it will 
be remembered, proposed the appointment of 
two agents to look after the children who do 
not attend school, and, if possible, secure their 
attendance. The movement attracted the at 
tention of the press of both cities, and was 
highly commended. That hosts of children 
attend no school was generally admitted. That 
active agents would succeed in getting many of 
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these into the schools, as well as obtain statisti- 
cal information of great value as to the number 
of these children, etc., was not denied. So fa 

as we have been able to learn, the principal 
objection was the expense (!!!)._ The opposers 
of the measure should next turn their attention 
to the Department of the Interior, ard put a 
stop to the employment of agents by the gov 

ernment to gather up Indian children for the 
schools at Carlisle, Pa., and Hampton, Va 
Abolish these schools and get ready for Indian 
wars. Allow the neglected children of our cit 

to roam the alleys and lanes from morning un 
til night, under the tutorship of older vagrants, 
who have served a term at Morganza or Clar 

mont, and you must get additional appropria 
tions to build more penitentaries. 
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TO ATLANTA. 

TT’HE meeting of the National Educational 
| Association, at Atlanta, Georgia, July 
19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d, is probably the 
most significant, and it will be in many 
ways the most important assemblage of the 
kind ever held in America. For the first 
time the educators of the nation will con- 
vene in the very heart of the South. Those 
from the North and West who will go down 
and meet their brothers of the South are as 
sured of amost cordial welcome. Forgetting 
past differences, all will stand on a common 
platform and unite in a common effort to 
find the best way to educate the whole peo- 
ple. The attendance of the men of the 
South will be full'and representative: how 
will it be with the North—with Pennsylva 
nia? 

The programme, which is too long for us 
to publish, is a good one. The subjects are 
well chosen, and the speakers are represent 
ative men from all sections. 

As to the heat, the weather records show 
that it is as likely to be cool and pleasant at 
Atlanta in July as it is at Baltimore, Cincin 
nati, St. Louis, or even at Philadelphia or 
New York. 

We extract from the circular, making 
announcements of the reduction of rates 
secured on railroads, such arrangements 
as concern persons going from this State: 


ON 


Excursion tickets will have return 
countersigned at Atlanta. 

The New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Rail 
road will sell excursion tickets to Atlanta via 
Cincinnati and Chattanooga, July 12th to 19th, 
good for return until August roth, first-class 
privileges, at the following very /ow rates 
From Buffalo (Mr. A. M. Barnum, Exchange 
street), $29.00; Salamanca, $29.00; Jamestown, 
$28.25; Corry, $27.65; Meadville, $27.00; Oil 
City, $27.50; Warren, Youngstown, 


/ 


coupons 


$25.50; 
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$25.85; Solon (near Cleveland), $26.50; Ra- | 


venna, $24.75; Akron, $24.25; Mansfield, 
$22.30; Galion, $21.85; Marion, $21.25; Ur- 
bana, $20.00. 

The Cincinnati Southern Railway will sell 
from Cincinnati to Chattanooga and return for 
$13.50. From all other stations, at two cents 
per mile each way. 

The Western and Atlantic Railroad, from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, will sell excursion 
tickets at two and one-half cents per mile each 
way, July 19th and 2oth, good for return on or 
before the 25th. 
15th to 19th, $7.00 for the round trip. Tickets 
must be countersigned at Atlanta for return. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, including the | 


Northern Central and other divisions, will sell 
limited excursion tickets for the round trip to 
Atlanta, at one and a-half times the price of 
limited ticket one way, by either the Virginia 


Midland and Kennesaw route via Lynchburg, | 
Dalton (Chattanooga), etc., or by Richmond, | 
and the Piedmont Air Line, or the Atlantic | 


Coast or the Central Short Line. Application 
for tickets and information in regard to them 
should be made early to the following passen- 
ger agents of the company: Samuel Carpenter, 
526 Broadway, New York City; J. N. Abbey, 
1o1 South Broad St., Philadelphia; Ed. 5S. 
Young, Baltimore, Md.; J. K. Shoemaker, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Thos. E, Watt, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
E. S. Harrar, Williamsport, Pa.; Samuel L. 
Seymour, Buffalo, N. Y. According to this 


rate, the price of tickets will be: From New 


York,$36.00; Philadelphia, $33.75; Washing- 
ton, $31.90; Harrisburg, $31.15; Williamsport, 
$39.80; Corry, $48.00. 

The Old Dominion Steamship Company 
will sell tickets to Atlanta and return via Nor- 
folk, and thence by the Virginia and Tenne- 
ssee Air Line to Bristol, Knoxville, Dalton 
(Chattanooga), etc., .including state-room and 
meals on steamer, hack fare and best hucel 
coupons at Norfolk; or by Richmond and the 
Piedmont Air Line; or the Coast or Central 
lines. Rate from New York, $36.00 for the 
round trip. Tickets can be obtained at the 
office of the company, 197 Greenwich street, 
corner of Fulton, or at Pier 26, North River, for 
either of the routes mentioned ; or for the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Air Line route, at 303 
Broadway, or for the Coast and Piedmont Air 
Line routes at 229 Broadway. 


The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis | 


Railway will sell (on orders obtained from W. 
D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio), round trip tickets at 
two cents per mile each way, from all stations 
on its own line proper to Cincinnati. 

The hotels are the Kimball House, $3.00 per 
day; the Markham, $2.50 per day; and the 
National and the Wilson House, which offer 
rates from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. Lower rates 
can be had at a number of good boarding 
houses. A committee of reception will be found 
in the parlors of the Markham House. at the 
east end of the depot, to afford all needed 
assistance in finding suitable boarding places. 
The Stanton House, at Chattanooga, a beautiful 
summer hotel within one hour's ride of the top 


From Chattanooga, from July | 
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of Lookout Mountain, will accommodate mem- 
bers of the Association at $2.50 per day. 

The editor of Zhe School Journal will be 
glad to accompany a party of Pennsylva- 
nians to Atlanta, and correspondence is 
solicited with that end in view. 
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THE TROUBLE AT MILLERSVILLE. 
HE Normal School at Millersville, Lan- 
caster county, has been in operation 
twenty-six years; in all its history it has 
experienced no such trouble as that which 
recently disturbed its usually quiet life. 
The difficulty in a general way grew out of 
an effort on the part of the Faculty to en- 
force obedience to certain regulations which 
they had thought proper to adopt for the 
government of the institution. As the 
conflict progressed, it not only involved the 
Faculty and a large number of students, but 
the press of the State, and to some extent 
of the whole country, very generally ranged 
itself on one side or the other, and incon- 
siderate articles were written and hot words 
were uttered wherever the subject was taken 
up for discussion. We regret that such a 
trouble should have occurred, for several 
reasons. It will be likely to do harm to 
the school at Millersville and to the Normal 
School system generally; it places a new 
weapon in the hands of the enemies of the 
Normal Schools, and it gives a semblance 
of reason to those who oppose the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes. Stated without preju 
dice, the essential facts seem to be these: 
There has been a growing dissatisfaction 
for some years on the part of a portion of 
the students with the rules regulating the 
intercourse of the sexes. This dissatisfac- 
tion seems to have deepened and widened 
since last Fall, owing to the fact that the 
Faculty at that time thought it proper to 
adopt some additional restrictions. It 
came near breaking out into an open revolt 
upon the expulsion of a student during the 
past winter term, and all through the pres- 
ent session it has manifested itself by articles 
in the society papers, and in other ways. 
Finally, these articles read before the body 
of the students in the society papers became 
so offensive to the Faculty that they were 
prohibited. But, notwithstanding this pro- 
hibition, at a union meeting of two of the 
societies in the public chapel, some articles 
more objectionable than any that had pre- 
viously appeared were read by the Editor 
of the paper, commented upon favorably by 


' the Critic, and endorsed by a vote of the 
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students present. For this offence the 
Editor was promptly expelled by the Fac- 
ulty, the Critic was suspended, and some 
seventy or eighty young men who had 
pledged themselves to leave the school in 
case the officers of the societies, who had 
only been the exponents of their own opin- 
ions, were expelled, were also suspended. 
They marched into Lancaster—some four 
miles—with a band of music, flags and 
banners, accompanied by fifty or sixty of 
their fellow-students, who had not taken the 
pledge, but who sympathized with them. 
These returned to school later in the day, 
quiet was restored after the lapse of a little 
time, and the classes recited as usual. The 
school is still large, four or five hundred 
students remaining. 

This is the story as we understand it, 
omitting many unimportant details. Who 
is to blame? We shall not undertake to 
say. Indeed, with all our experience in 
connection with Normal Schools, we do 
not know. Editors who have never been 
in a Normal School talk wisely upon the 
subject; we are not able to pronounce 
judgment. We cannot justify the students, 
certainly. They knew what the rules were 
before they entered the school, and if they 
did not like them they could have left quietly 
at any time: why disturb the school, and 
create so much trouble? The Faculty may 
have been somewhat arbitrary in the en- 
forcement of their rules, they may have 
made the issue with the students injudic 
iously, they may have allowed their pride 
of authority to bias their judgment, or they 
may have shown less tact in dealing with 
the case than the situation called for—all 
this is alleged, and teachers are fallible, 
like other people ; but no outside party can 
safely decide these questions, and we do 
not pretend to be wise enough to do it. 
But it may be safely said, that the Principal 
and Professors at Millersville have had too 
much experience to be likely to err in such 
matters. 

We desire, however, in this connection, 
to make a few general statements in regard 
to the internal management of the Normal 
Schools. They are the result of our exper- 
ience with these schools, and are intended 
to apply to all of them, and to cover par- 


ticularly the matter of the co-education of 


the sexes. 

1. There must be rules regulating the 
intercourse of the two sexes. The manag: 
ment of a mixed school cannot be exactly 
the same as if the school was attended only 
by students of one sex. 
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2. It is best that these rules should be of 
a general character. For example, a rule 
‘*that there shall be no prolonged conversa- 
tion between students of different sexes 
except by the consent of the Principal,’ is 
vastly better than a dozen rules fixing the 
time, and place, and circumstances, of such 
conversation. Arbitrary rules annoy even 
well-disposed students, and provoke diso 
bedience. ‘The young are quick to detect 
and prone to disregard anything small, 
narrow or selfish, in the conduct of those 
placed over them. 

3. All schools need vigilant supervision. 
An eye should quietly and kindly follow 
each individual student until it learns his 
antecedents, his character, his humors and 
ways, his disposition and tendencies. Such 
vigilance once felt, as it soon will be, does 
many times more to prevent students from 
wrong-doing than all the rules that can be 
made to control his conduct. 

4. A sense of the proprieties of the place 

should be cultivated. ‘The full privileges of 
a home cannot be enjoyed at a school. If 
students are made to feel this, they becom: 
satisfied with necessary restrictions. 
5. A student who is found to be without 
principle, or one who cannot be trusted, 
should be promptly dismissed. The harm 
he would do to others is sufficient reason. 
Even delays in such cases are dangerous. 

6. Privileges at aschool should be granted 
with the strictest impartiality. 

7. For like offences the punishment 
should always be alike. Nothing breaks 
down discipline so soon as inconsistency in 
its administration. 

8. It is best in the school as in the State 
to wait for overt acts. A good deal of 
thinking and talking may be tolerated, pro 
vided that nothing wrong is done. 


In connection with this Millersville affair, 
and in answer to those who look upon it as an 
evidence that the co-education of the sexes 
is not safe or does not work well, we desire 


to state a most astonishing fact. There are 
now in operation in Pennsylvania ten State 
Normal Several of them have 
been in existence over twenty years; the 
others were organized more recently. All 
of them admit students of both sexes. 
With few exceptions the students are be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-five years of age. 
At least thirty thousand (30,000) individual 
students of this age have attended the sev- 
eral schools. And yet there has never 
occurred a single case of scandal at any one 
of the schools, nor has anything ever 


Schools. 
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occurred that might not be related before a | 
public audience of the most refined people. | 
The statistics of separate schools—of nun- 
neries even——cannot show a better record. 
This very Millersville school has educated 
at least ten thousand (10,000) young men 
and women without a stain upon its record 
growing out of the relation of the sexes. 
Set over against a fact like this, the late 
trouble at Millersville is insignificant, so far 
as it bears upon the question of the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes. 


- ex 
INDIAN TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
CARLISLE. 


A PERSONAL VISIT. 





HE old Barracks at Carlisle have been | 
the scene for the past eighteen months of | 

a most interesting experiment. There, for | 
the first time in the history of the country, | 
has an attempt been made to educate 
young indians on a large scale. Individual 
Indians have been educated—in some in- | 
stances highly educated ; schools have been | 
established in particular tribes with more or | 
less successs; but at no time before has the | 
experiment been tried of gathering into a | 
school the children of many tribes—some 
of them the most wild and savage—from 
widely different sections, speaking different 
languages, and having different customs and 
traditions. ‘There are at the school at the 
present time nearly three hundred children, | 
eighty-eight of whom are girls. ‘They rep- | 
resent most of the tribes occupying lands | 
between the Mississippi river and the Rocky | 
Mountains, and come all the way from the | 
Canada border in the North to the Gulf of 


Mexico in the South. It is a sight never to | 
be forgotten to see the children of these | 
wild men collected into a school, with all the 
forms and ways of the best organized 
schools of civilized society. 

We had often desired to visit this Carlisle 
school, so pregnant in results both to the | 
Indians and ourselves; but we never found | 
an opportunity to do so until ‘Thursday, 
June 16th, the day of the first annual 
exanmination and exhibition. And even 
then our time was too short to learn many 
things on which we desired information. 
Reserving conclusions, therefore, until we 
have made a more prolonged visit which we 
contemplate, what we have to say now will 
have reference mainly to the conditions of 
the school as it presents itself to the casual 
visitor. 
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Entering the grounds, we saw on the 
porticoes and in groups about the grounds, 


| the children occupied very much as white 


children would be under similar circum- 
stances. The boys had on navy blue coats 
and pants, with soldier caps, and the girls 
wore bright calico dresses and white aprons. 
The hair of both the boys and girls was cut 
short. All about them looked clean and 
neat. Some were engaged in play, their 
plays resembling those of white children. 
They talked together in their own language, 
but with somewhat more gravity than we 
have been accustomed to see in the case of 
children of their age. Now and then, 
however, we noticed faces covered with 
smiles, and heard a good hearty laugh. 
They did not shrink from strangers, but 
seemed to have little disposition to talk 
to them. The order that prevailed both on 


| the grounds and in the school rooms during 


the exercises was admirable, and we are 
told that discipline 1s at all times easily 


| preserved. 


We did not see the examination, but e 
visited the class rooms and saw the work 
that had been done. It is simply marvel- 
ous that these wild children of the plains 
could have learned so much in so short a 
time. None of them have been at school 
longer than eighteen months, many of them 
less than a year; they came totally unac- 
quainted with the English language, totally 
unaccustomed to the white man’s ways ; and 
yet their behavior is now much like that of 


| other children, and all of them can speak 


at least so as to be understood, and are 
rapidly acquiring the ability to read, write, 
draw and spell, while many of them have 
made considerable advancement in _ the 
branches usual in an elementary school. A 
committee had been appointed to witness 
the examination and report the result. The 


| chairman of this committee was President 


McCauley, of Dickinson College. The 
report, speaking for the committee, says: 

It has been with admiration bordering on 
amazement that we have observed the facility 
and the accuracy with which the children passed 
through the various exercises of the school room. 
The manifestations of advancement in the rudi- 
ments of an English education are to us simply 
surprising. In reading, geography, arithmetic, 
and especially in writing, the accurate training 
apparent in all classes and the amount of knowl- 
edge displayed are the fullest proof not only of 
skillful and successful teaching, but no less of 
aptitude and diligence on the part of the Indian 
children. Considering the brief period during 
which the school has been in operation, and the 
fact that these children entered it in a wholly un- 
tutored condition, the advance made by them, as 
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evinced in the examinations we have witnessed, 
is conclusive at least of their capability of cul- 
ture. We are fully persuaded that improvement 
equal to that which we have witnessed in the 
case of these children of the plains made in 
equal time by American children, would be re- 
garded as quite unusual; and when the difficulty 
of communication consequent upon the diversi- 
ties of language is taken into account, we can 
but feel that the results, of which we have been 


the witnesses to-day, justify our judgment of 


them as amazing. 

This is strong language, but not stronger 
than the facts justify. What do those say 
to it who consider the Indian a mere brute, 
a dog, to be kicked out of the way, or shot 
down in cold blood ? 

The hall in which the exercises of the 
afternoon took place was neatly decorated 
with flagsand flowers. Probably a thousand 
spectators were present, a hundred of them 
from Philadelphia. ‘The exercises were 
opened with music by the band. The band 
is composed wholly of Indian boys. ‘They 
have been practicing about a year, and play 
well. In addition to the music by the 
band, there were songs by a ‘‘class of little 
girls’’ and by the whole school. 

The speech-making was opened, by Amos 
High Wolf, a Sioux, who gave some of his 
experience at the school, and welcomed 
This speec h 


the people to the exhibition. 
was followed by declamations by Hubbel, a 
Cheyenne, and Joel Chetopa, an Osage. 
Then came a recitation by Minnie Yellow 
Bear, an Arapahoe, and a speech on ‘‘ Our 


Work’’ by Michael Burns, an Apache. 
These were followed by other speeches, 
declamations, and recitations. Some four- 
teen or fifteen tribes were represented by the 
speakers, boys and girls, little fellows of 
eight or ten, and men of, we should judge, 
twenty-five. Maggie Stands Looking, a 
Sioux, a girl of fifteen, perhaps, told us how 
she was learning to work, to wash and iron, 
to make her own clothes, to keep house— 
and all this she said she was doing that she 
might be able to teach these things to her 
people. Elis Childers, a Creek, earnestly 
condemned war and advocated peace 
peace especially for the Indians, who had 
lost so much by war. Think of an Indian 
turning non-resistant! Joshua Given, a 
Kiowa, gave the speech of Logan with, we 
thought, a sad touch of feeling. The spirit 
of the whole is fairly shown in the following 
extracts from the speech of Almarine 
McKellop, a Creek: 

We have left our native shores and our dear 
parents and have come hundreds of miles to 
this place. What for? Just because this is a 
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better home than ours? No! not simply that: 
but we came here to learn to become wiser and 
to fit ourselves for a better prosperity in the 
future. We came here to learn something 
above the use of bow and hunting. We want 
to imitate the higher ranks of civilization. Our 
people observe that if we should grow up to 
manhood without any learning we would be of 
no use to our people; so they sent us here to 
getan education. If we be contented here and 
try to let no duty pass undone, we shall find at 
the end that our duties were given to us not to 
make us poorer and bring grief upon us, but to 
fit us for a better life in the future. If we do 
our duties as they come to us here we will keep 
happy and will be still more happy when we 
grow up tomanhood. We need to think about 
things of the future more. We must under- 
stand that nearly everything that is made was 
made both for the present and the future. This 
barracks here was not built for Indians at first 
I don’t think the men who built it thought this 
would ever be an Indian school; but things 
were made to do good both in the present and 
future. Therefore it is now an Indian training 
school. The education which we are getting 
here is not like our land, but it is something 
that cannot be stolen nor bought from us; it 
will be a safeguard tc us through life if we use 
it in the right way. Let us consider that we are 
studying not only for the present, but the futurs 
as well. 

But while the exercises were interesting 
in themselves, to us the thing of most inter 
est was the fact that the children before us 
were the sons and daughters of red men, 
brought wild from the plains of the West 
and were here acquiring with amazing 
rapidity the white men’s arts and the white 
men’s ways. 

The speech-making over, we visited the 
shops ; for the school is in part industrial 
All the children are taught to work. ‘The 
girls learn sewing and all branches of 
house-keeping, and the boys work at shoe- 
making, tailoring, tinsmithing, carpenter 
ing, harness-making, wagon-making, etc 
I'hey seem to be about as expert in learning 
trades as white boys. Hundreds of articles 
of their manufacture were on exhibition in 
the different shops. The committee before 
spoken of thus refers to the mechanical 
departments of the school : 


r 


What we have seen in the mechanical de 
partments of the schools has been matter of 
equal admiration. It was a happy conception 
of Captain Pratt to combine industrial education 
with the instruction of the school-room. In this 
way the larger boys of the school are, while 
obtaining the elements of a good educa- 
tion, enabled to learna useful trade. This will 
be of incalculable advantage to them when 
the time comes for them to return to their re- 
spective tribes. In harness-making, tailoring, 
wagon-making, carpentering, and the tinner’s 
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trade, the products of their labors evince skill 
which we think will not suffer in comparison 
with our own people under like conditions. 

Our visit impressed upon us _ several 
things which we have time barely to men- 
tion : 

1. The experiment is a success. The 
Indians, the wildest of them, can be civil- 
ized. They come to this school little sav- 
ages, dressed as the Indians dress, bred to 
the customs of the Indians, speaking Indian 
tongues—when lo! a few months at school 


changes all and makes them much like white | 


children. 
2. It must be a most remarkable move- 


send their children so far away from home, 
and place them under the care of white men 
to be educated. And yet Captain Pratt 
says that thousands could be induced to 
come. Is not the hand of Providence in it? 

3. The children seem very anxious to 
learn. The difficulties in their way are 
great, but they do not get discouraged. 
They ¢vy. Their exhertations to one an- 
other to make the best possible effort were a 
marked feature of the speech-making. 

4. Their most prominent motive seems to 
be to prepare themselves to help their peo- 
ple at home. This comes to the surface in 
all their exercises. And this, too, is no 
doubt why they are sent to school. 

5. One can hardly fail to be struck with 
what has been done for them morally. 
Strange to say, their moral progress seems 
to be greater than their intellectual. In 
this respect, we have seen white children 
who might learn some valuable lessons 
from them. 


a 


OBITUARY. 


EMMA DOWNEY HOGE, 
Mrs. Emma Downey Hoge, born Nov. 20, 1846, 


graduated at Waynesburg College, 1865, married 
May, 1880, died May 31, 1881. Her father, the late 
R. W. Downey, was a leading lawyer at the Greene 
county bar. Her husband, Prof. S. F. Hoge, is the 
late efficient Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Greene county. 

In her school-girl days, she developed the qualities 
of head and heart characteristic of the true teacher, and 
which fitted her for so nobly honoring the profession 
which she chose as the sphere of her life-work. And 
immediately upon graduation, her services were in 
demand as tutor in the Female Department of her 
Alma Mater, and as instructor in the French language, 
a branch of study of which she was very fond, and a 
language with which she was almost as familiar as 
with her own vernacular. In this relation she con- 
tinued for ten years. She was then chosen as teacher 
of Room No. 3, in the graded public school of 
Waynesburg, which position she held for five consec- 
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utive years. It was during this period that the scope 
and power of her intellectual faculties became specially 
marked and appreciated by the public at large. She 


| so impressed her individuality upon her pupils that 
| she was mirrored in every household in the district. 


She brought to her work fine scholarly attainments, 
and all the refinement of a delicately-cultured nature; 
an expanded experience, supplemented by a familiar 


| acquaintance with current events; a mind well stored 


with historical facts, poetical sentiments and fancies 


| culled from standard fictions, an indomitable energy 
| and sleepless industry. 


Her methods were original, tempered by the most 
advanced thought of the best educators in the theory 
and practice of teaching. Her manner was always 
attractive in the school-room and elsewhere. Her 
powers of observation were minutely comprehensive ; 


| and, to her mind, all nature bore the impress of Deity 
ment that induces these savage tribes to | 
| nitely real, 
| saw— 


—sublimely beautiful, wonderfully grand, and _ infi- 
It could truly be said of her that she 


** Books in running brooks, 
‘Longues in trees, 
Sermonus in stones, 

And good in everything ; ’ 
Pictures in floating clouds, 
Precepts in humming bees, 
Knowledge in the firmament, 
And, in sky and earth and air, 
Precious lessons everywhere. 


Having naturally quick perceptive faculties, she 
cultivated a creative imagination which transformed 
objects of sight into figures of intellectual fancy. 
These impressions were carefully treasured up for use 
in the class-room, and vividly related, as occasion re- 
quired, in words fitly chosen, “like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver,” to awaken the latent energies of 


| her scholars. 


Punctuality and assiduity were twin virtues in the 
curriculum of her routine duties. If she had any 
special ambition, it was for thoroughness in her work. 
Whatever she undertook, she gave herself to, with 
unswerving devotion. She made itas sacred a duty to 
be in the school-room, morning and afternoon, ten 
minutes before the assembly-bell struck, as it was to 
be there when the recitation began—not to languidly 
wait the opening hour, but to flit busily about, setting 
things in order—regulating the temperature and ven 
tilation; arranging the exercises; chalking the lesson, 
an illustration, or wholesome maxim on the black 
board; and she used the crayon with consummate 
skill. At the close of school, she manifested no eager 
haste to quit the scenes of her daily toil, but always 
with fond dalliance lingered to make the odd ends 
even, and prepare the way for an unobstructed begin- 
ning of the coming day’s labor. 

She studied to make her pupils’ “‘task”’ a pleasur- 
able exercise as well as a bounden duty, To this end 
she interested herself in learning of the things that 
amused and attracted them. She read with scrupu 
lous care the Youth's Companion and other approved 
young people’s literature, that she might the more 
readily adapt herself to their channels of thought and 


| recreation, and talk with them of the subjects of which 


they had read and thought. 

She was an admirable reader. There was music in 
her cadences, vividness in her accents, and winsome 
suavity in her manner. It was her habit to inject into 
the routine of exercises an occasional reading of a 
thrilling article of news from the daily paper, an elo- 
quent or humorous selection from a favorite author, or 
some fairy tale which pointed a moral. And the 
children hung ‘upon her gracious words with almost 
spell-bound interest. 
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She had also fine taste in music, and employed the 
inspiration of song with marked effect. Her selections 
of music consisted chiefly of the lively, patriotic, and 
popular strains, and she had the happy faculty of 
eliciting a more hearty and general participation in 
the delightful and soul-cheering exercise than any 
other teacher whom it has ever been our pleasure to 
meet. We have stood time and again on the thresh- 
old of her schoolroom entranced by enthusiasm 
which the music within seemed to arouse, and this 
enchantment seemed attributable more to the spirit of 
the exercise than to the faultless rendering of the 
melody, 

She was not more intellectual than religious. She 
was a Christian by instinct. Fond as she was of his- 
tory and poetry, the Bible and Watt’s Hymnal occu- 
pied the favorite place in her love of letters. Of the 
Book of Books she was a most earnest reader, and of 
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its precious truths a faithful teacher. Her arduous 
labors in the day-school were never urged as an excuse 
for declining a class in the Sunday-school. A score 
of years of her devoted life she sat humbly at Jesus’ 
feet, receiving his precious word and feeding his 
lambs ; and to this field of labor she brought the 
same self-sacrificing devotion to thorough preparation 
that she exercised in her secular work. 

Socially she was a model of true womanly worth, 
extremely modest in her demeanor, unassuming in her 
intercourse with others; and altogether unpretentious 
of her accomplishments, she was a born leader in so- 
ciety, and was looked to as one holding. a leading 
place in every patriotic, charitable or educational en- 
terprise of her locality. Chiding no one, she had 
always a radiant smile of kind recognition for the 
lowliest. ‘Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all.’’ L. K. E. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. \ 
Harrisburg, July, 1881. 


ACTS RELATING TO SCHOOLS. 





PASSED AT RECENT SESSION OF LEGISLATURE, 





N act requiring the school directors of the sev- 

eral school districts of this Commonwealth to 
allow the school teachers the time and wages whilst 
attending the annual county institutes, and prescribing 
certain duties of the county and city superintendents 
respecting the same. 

Sec. 1.—That from and after the passage of this 
act, it shall be the duty of the school directors of the 
several school districts of this commonwealth, and 
they are hereby required to allow the school teachers 
employed in the said school districts, who are actually 
engaged in teaching school therein, the time and 
wages while attending and participating in the exer- 
cises of the annual county institutes for the improve- 
ment of teachers. 

SEc. 2.—That at the close of the annual sessions of 
the said institutes, it shall be the duty of the several 
county, city, and borough superintendents to make a 
report to each board of school directors in their re- 
spective jurisdictions, setting forth the number of days 
that each teacher shall have attended and participated 
in the exercises of the said annual teacher’. institute, 
which said report shall be the basis for allowing the 
teachers their time and wages; provided, that the 
provisions of this act shall not extend to the First 
school district of Pennsylvania, nor to the counties 
wherein special laws regulating and relating to county 
institutes are in force. 

Approved on the 7th day of June, 1881. 





To authorize the several boards of school directors of 
this commonwealth, except in cities of the first, 
second, and third class, to refund any indebtedness 
of their respective school districts at a lower rate of 
interest, and declaring bonds or certificates hereto- 
fore issued for such purpose valid. 

Sec. 1.—That the school directors of the several 
school districts in this commonwealth, except in cities 
of the first, second, and third class, be and they are 
hereby authorized to issue bonds, with or without 








coupons attached, to redeem the present indebtedness 
of the respective districts where the indebtedness is 
due or payable at the option of said boards at a lower 
rate of interest, redeemable at the option of said 
school directors, at any time two years from the date 
thereof, and payable in twenty years from date there- 
of, interest payable semi-annually, which bonds shall 
be exempt from all taxes except for state purposes, 
and shall not be sold at less than par by said school 
boards. 

SEC,«2.—That all bonds, notes or certificates of in- 
debtedness heretofore issued by any board of school 
directors in the districts aforesaid to fund floating debt 
or refund a funded debt at a lower rate of interest, 
be and the same are hereby declared to be valid and 
binding as fully and effeStually as though they had 
been specially authorized by statute; provided, how- 
ever, that this act shall not affect any cases that may 
now be pending in any of the courts of this common- 
wealth. 

Approved May 26th, 1881. 





A further supplement to the school laws of this Com- 
monwealth and to abolish all distinction of race or 
color in the public schools thereof. - 

Sec 1. That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any 
school director, superintendent, or teacher, to make 
any distinction whatever on account of or by reason 
of the race or color of any pupil or scholar who may 
be in attendance upon or seeking admission to any 
public or common school maintained wholly or in 
part under the school laws of this Commonwealth. 

SEc. 2. That the twenty-fourth section of an act of 
assembly approved the eighth day of May, A. D. 1854, 
entitled “An act for the regulation and continuance 
of a system of education by common schools,” which 
section is as follows: “That the directors or control- 
lers of the several districts of the State are hereby au- 
thorized and required to establish within their respec- 
tive districts separate schools for the tuition of negro 
and mulatto children whenever such separate schools 
can be so located as to accommodate twenty or more 
pupils, and whenever such separate schools shall be 
established and kept open four months in any year, 
the directors and controllers shall not be compelled to 
adm such pupils to any other school of the district: 
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Provided, That in cities or boroughs the board of 
controllers shall provide for such schools out of the 
general funds assessed and collected by uniform taxa- 
tion for educational purposes,” be, and the same is 


hereby repealed. 
SEC. 3. This law shall take effect on the fourth day 


_ of July ensuing the passage thereof. 


Approved the eighth day of June, A. D. 1881. 





A further supplement to an act of April 9th, 1867, 
entitled, “« A further supplement to an act for the 
regulation and continuance of a system of educa- 
tion by common schools.”—Approved 8th of May, 
1854. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia in General Assembly met, and it is hereby en- 
acted by the authority of the same, That the seventh 
section of the said act of April 9th, 1867, which reads 
as follows: ‘¢ That the school directors of any city or 
borough in this Commonwealth having a population 
of over ten thousand inhabitants may, on the first 
Tuesday of May, 1869, and every third year there- 
after, elect viva voce, by a majority of the whole 
number of directors present, one person of literary 
and scientific acquirements, and skill and experience 
in the art of teaching, as city or borough superinten- 
pent for the three succeeding school years,” be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
“The school directors of any city or borough in this 
Commonwealth having a population of over five 
thousand inhabitants may, on the first Tuesday of 
May, 1869, and every third year thereafter, elect, 
viva voce, by a majority of the whole number of di- 
rectors present, one person of literary and scientific 
acquirements, and skill and experience in the art of 
teaching, as city, or borough, or county superinten- 
dent for the three succeeding school years.” 

Src. 2. That aJ]l acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved roth June, 1881. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Adams..... Aaron Sheely...... Gettysburg. 
Allegheny.. .John Scott Johnson. Braddock. * 
Armstrong . .G. C. Stockdill..... Muff. 

" Beaver..... J. S. Briggs. ...... Beaver. 
Bedford ....J. H. Cessna....... Bedford. 
Berks: . 2.6 David S. Keck..... Kutztown. 
Blair. ......John H. Stephens. ..Martinsburg. 
Bradford... .Geo. W. Ryan..... Towanda. 
Bucks...... W. W. Woodruff. .. Newtown. 
Butler. ..... James H. Murtland . Butler. 
Cambria... Lewis Strayer...... Johnstown. 
Cameron....N. H. Schenck... Driftwood. 
Carbon..... T. M. Balliet......New Mahoning. 
Centre...... D. M. Wolf...... Spring Mills. 
Chester. .... Jacob W. Harvey. . Unionville, 
Clarion.*....A. J. Davis. .......Clarion. 
Clearfield. ..M. L. McQuown. . . Clearfield. 
Clinton. .... Thos. N. Magee. .. Lock Haven. 


Columbia... Josephus S. Grimes. Light Street. 
Crawford ...C. F. Chamberlain. . Meadville. 
Cumberland. S. B. Shearer...... Shippensburg. 
Dauphin.. ..D. H, E. LaRoss. ..Hummelstown. 
Delaware... Albert B. Stewart. ..Ridley Park. 
2 oer Geo. R. Dixon..... Ridgway. 
Bale. sais Charles Twining. ..Union City. 
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Fayette. .... R. V, Ritenour..... Falls City. 
Forest. ..... J. E. Hillard ..... Clarington. 
Franklin. ...H, A, Disert....... Chambersburg. 
Fulton ..... Joseph F, Barton... Saluvia. 
Greene..... Wm. M. Nickeson. .Carmichaels. 
Huntingdon.Wm. R. Baker..... Huntingdon. 
Indiana.,... S. J. Craighead.....Elders Ridge, 
Jefferson. ...Wm. A. Kelly..... Grange. 
Juniata...... Wellington Smith. ..Mifflintown. 
Lackawanna.H. Evelyn Brooks. .Scranton. 
Lancaster...B, F. Shaub....... Lancaster. 
Lawretice...D. F. Balph....... New Castle. 
Lebanon....W. B. Bodenhorn. . Annville. 
Lehigh..... J. O. Knauss....... Allentown. 
Luzerne..... James M. Coughlin. Kingston. 
Lycoming...C. S. Riddell. ....Muncy. 
McKean. ...M. O. Campbell. ...Kane. 
Mercer..... Andrew J. Palm....Mercer. 
Mifflin..... W. C. McClenahen. Milroy. 
Monroe.....A. A. Dinsmore. :.,Stroudsburg. 
Montgomery.R. F. Hoffecker. . .. Norristown. 
Montour, ..M. C, Horine...... Danville. 
Northampton.Joseph H. Werner. Chapman Quarries. 
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N’th'mberl’d.Wm. J. Wolverton . 
Perry......- J. R. Flickinger.... 
PERO 6 0:0.0:6 John A. Kipp...... 
Potter.......Anna Buckbee..... 
Schuylkill...Geo. W. Weiss..... 
Snyder......Wm. Moyer....... 
Somerset... .J.-C. Weller....... 


Sullivan ....J. Pennington Little. 


Susquehanna. Benton E. James.. 





Sunbury. 

New Bloomfield. 
Newfoundland, Pa. 
Coudersport. 
Schuylkill Haven. 
Freeburg. 
Gebharts. 

Laporte. 


- Auburn Four Cor’s. 


Tioga...... Contest.* 

Union...... A. S. Burrows..... Mifflinburg. 
Venango....S. H. Prather...... Franklin. 
Warren..... C. D. Arird....... Lander 


Washington. Edward W. Mouck. Canonsburg. 


Wayne..... Hadley B. Larrabee. Honesdale. 
WestmorlandJ. R. Spiegel...... Greensburg. 
Wyoming. ..V. E. Prevost...... Russell Hill. 
York. . 02... D. G. Williams..... York. 

CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Allentown ..S. B. Landis....... Allentown, 
Allegheny ..L. H. Durling. .... Allegheny. 
Altoona ....D. S. Keith....... Altoona. 


Carbondale..D. W. Lathrop. ....Carbondale, 


Chester. .... Chas. F. Foster..... Chester, 
Columbia...B. G Ames....... Columbia. 
Easton. ....W. W. Cottingham. Easton. 
Erie... 6... HH. Ss Jones i65:632- Erie. 
Harrisburg..L. O. Foose....... Harrisburg. 
Lancaster...R. K. Buehrle..... Lancaster. 


Lebanon. ...J. T. Nitrauer . .... Lebanon. 
Lock Haven:John A. Robb..... Lock Haven. 
Mahanoy. ..W. L. Balentine.. . Mahanoy City. 
McKeesport .T. F. Newlin...... 


Meadville.* 


McKeesport. 


New Castle .Sam’] B. Donaldson. New Castle. 
Norristown. . Joseph K. Gotwals. . Norristown. 
Oil City ....Clarence F. Carroll. Oil City. 
Pittsburgh.. .Geo. J. Luckey.... Pittsburgh. 
Pottsville ...B. F. Patterson .... Pottsville. 
Reading....S. A. Baer........ Reading. 


Scranton... . 


Joseph Roney...... 


Scranton. 


Shenandoah .Geo. W. Bartch....Shenandoah. 
R. M. Streeter..... Titusville. 
West Chester Sarah Starkweather. West Chester. 
Williamsport Samuel Transeau. . . Williamsport. 


Titusville... 


VOR is oe oa 


W. H. Shelly...... 


York. 








*Nore.—In Tioga county there is a contest pending, and Mr. 
Langly, at Meadville, declined the position to which he was 
elected. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


HE Teachers’ Association of Bradford county met 

the third week in June, at Sayre. E.T. Burgan, of 
Towanda, is President, and was very active in making 
the sessions interesting and profitable. ‘County Super- 
intendent Ryan was present to cheer on the good 
work, and such leading teachers as Quinlan, Pitcher, 
Benedict, Harding, Bovingden, Marshall, Haverly, 
and Miss Doane, took part in the exercises. The 
people of Sayre entertained their guests handsomely. 

Rev. George P. Hays has resigned the Presidency 
of Washington and Jefferson College at Canonsburg, 
this state, on account of ill-health. He has accepted 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian church, of Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

H. Ashenfelter, who was a school director in 
Reading in 1842, and who removed to Phcenixville 
shortly afterwards, and was at once elected school 
director there, has just retired, after very ably filling 
that office for many years. He was for more than 
forty years a school director. 

R, J. Flick, of Wilkesbarre, has presented Lincoln 
University, in Chester county, with $20,000 for the 
endowment of a professorship. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT HIGBEE being present at 
a Sunday-school convention in the Cumberland Val- 
ley, where the relation of the Sunday-schools and 
public schools was under discussion, made a ringing 
speech declaring there was no antagonism whatever. 
A local paper reports him as follows: ‘‘ Many teachers 
in our public schools are unfit to teach children. 
They .are lacking in character. The directors should 
see to it that no such persons are employed. The 
teacher should be good, honest, upright, and should 
possess brains sufficient to teach what he knows, As 
between characters and brains, he would prefer char- 
acter. The remarks of Superintendent Higbee were 
listened to with attention, and when he closed he was 
greeted with a hearty round of applause. The audi- 
ence felt that he had the courage and firmness to 
meet and battle with every difficulty in the way and 
that the youth of our state would be well cared for by 
him.” 

ProFr. WILLIAM H. ALLEN, President of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, started for Europe on Wednes- 
day, 15th inst., for a three months’ recreation; the 
officers of the institution were invited to his house on 
Monday evening, 13th inst., to say good-bye. On 
Tugsday morning he received the boys in the chapel, 
and after some pleasant remarks by Prof. A. H. Fet- 
terolf, Vice President of the institution, Prof. George 
J. Becker, and Thomas Perrins, Esq., he said fare- 
well. The boys formed in line around the plots in 
front of the main building; the band played as the 
carriage containing President Allen and his party 
passed through the grounds ; then, with three rousing 
cheers, the ceremonies ended. Prof. Allen has offi- 
ciated as President of that institution for quite a num- 
ber of years, and has faithfully and successfully per- 
formed the arduous duties which would befall one in 
that position. 

The 125th annual commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was held on Wednesday, June 
15th. Provost Pepper conferred the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Arts on 29 students of the senior class, De- 
partment of Arts; of Bachelor of Science on 18 
students of the senior class, Towne Scientific School ; 





of Master of Arts on 15 Bachelors of Arts of three 
years’ standing; of Bachelor of Law on 51 persons; 
of Doctor of Medicine on 5 graduates; of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery on 1 graduate; and Doctor of Philos- ° 
ophy on ‘6 Doctors of Medicine. The honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Goy, 
Henry M. Hoyt, 

Jos. N. Beistle, late of the School Department, 
Harrisburg, has become connected with Lippincott’s 
Publishing House, Philadelphia. E. R. Sutton, late 
of the same Department, is likely to secure a position 
in one of the Government offices at Washington. 


Lehigh University at South Bethlehem, Pa., is one 
of the few collegiate institutions at which the tuition 
is entirely free. It was founded by the late Asa 
Packer, in 1865, and provides seven courses of four 
years each, under the instruction of a faculty number- 
ing sixteen members, of which Robert A, Lamberton, 
LL. D., is the president. There is a total of 112 
students pursuing their studies at Jehigh. Mr. 
Packer’s gifts to the institution amounted in all to 
$2,500,000, exclusive of a tract of land containing one 
hundred and fifteen acres. 

Prof. L. H. Durling has been unanimously re- 
elected Superintendent of Schools at Allegheny, Pa. 
His salary has also been increased. This speaks well, 
both for the city and Superintendent.—Practical 
Teacher. 

We have received a catalogue of the Fairmount 
State Normal School, West Virginia. The Principal 
is Miss M. L. Dickey, a graduate of Millersville. The 
school seems to be prosperous under Miss Dickey’s 
management. A feature in the catalogue, new in 
Pennsylvania, is the “Alumni Record.” The first 
class graduated in 1872. The whole number of 
graduates is 176. Probably seventy-five per cent. of 
the whole number engage in teaching. 

Honors: The honorary degree of Ph. D. was 
conferred at the late commencement of Washington 
and Jefferson College upon Richard Darlington, 
Principal of Darlington Seminary, West Chester. 
The same degree was conferred by Lafayette College 
upon H. S. Jones, superintendent of the public 
schools of Erie, and upon Charles H. Verrill, of 
Franklin, N. Y., formerly Principal of the State 
Normal School, at Mansfield, Pa. All well deserved. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Franklin says: The past month 
(May) has been one of great educational interest. 
The county high school closed its first year on the 
17th. The examinations were chiefly oral ; the pupils 
acquitted themselves well, giving evidence of thor- 
ough work. The dedication of Geneva College, 
located at Beaver Falls, took place on the 19th. It 
was a brilliant affair, witnessed by one thousand per- 
sons. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Schenck writes: Our summer 
schools are better attended and better taught than 
ever before. W. C. Clarke has had such improve- 
ments made in and around the house at Beechwood 
that it is a beautiful spot. Emporium will build a 
new school house this summer, at a cost of about 
$6,000. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey says in his May report: 
Our schools, on an average, did better work during 
the past year than heretofore. We are having more 
first-class teachers every year. Phoenixville is com- 
mencing a new school building in the north ward of 
that enterprising borough. It is to be completed and 
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nicely finished in time for the fall session, and will be 
a credit to the place. 
CHESTER CITY, with a population of 1 5,000, and 
49 teachers, has unanimously re-elected her Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and at the same time reduced his 
salary one-sixth, making it $1000. The danger in 
reducing salaries of this kind is the risk of losing a 
good officer. The following from one of the local 
papers seems to present the sentiment of the press: 

“ The action of the School Board last evening in 
reducing the salary of the City Superintendent can 
only be assigned to that spirit of economy which 
seems to actuate our city officials just at the present 
time. We are inclined to think, however, that this 
matter would have been better left undone. If the 
services of the Superintendent of our schools were 
valued at $1200 a year during the past, with the field 
of labor and duties of the office ever increasing, they 
are certainly entitled to equal consideration for the 
next term.” 

CLARION.—Supt. Davis reports: During the past 
month I have been preparing material for conducting 
a careful examination of every school I visit next 
term. Half of each forenoon will be spent in in- 
spection, and the other half in examination. The 
work in the afternoon will be divided in the same 
way, but modified by circumstances. Thus an entire 
day will be given to each school, and two years will 
be spent in completing the tour. : 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown says for May: 
Three local normal schools are in session in the 
county, attended by over three hundred pupils. Dur- 
ing the month I have been engaged in preparing a 
sthall hand-book for teachers, containing a course of 
study and other usefnl information. Lecture courses 
have been established in connection with the Penn- 
ville and Lumber City normal schools. The lectures 
are delivered semi-monthly, the most eminent men of 
the county being chosen to deliver them. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Chamberlain says: Wages for 
summer schools have increased in most of the dis- 
tricts, and the “ boarding around”? practice is fast go- 
ing out of use. The Secretary of the board of Mead 
township reports that “the most notable item of in- 
terest is the prospect of abandoning ‘boarding 
around;’”’ and the Secretary of the Bloomfield board 
says: ‘Our good teachers are either going to have 
better wages, go somewhere else, or quit the profes- 
sion entirely. This fact rings in our ears and stares 
us in the face.” 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. La Ross reports for May: The 
Williamstown school board contemplate building a 
new school house with two rooms; it is much needed, 
and will no doubt be erected during the summer. 
This board has also adopted a high school diploma. 
The corner-stone of the new school building at Steel- 
ton was laid on Saturday, June 4th, with becoming 
ceremonies. Several thousand persons were in at- 
tendance, and addresses were made by Major Bent, 
Hon. Henry Houck, Rudolph F. Kelker and the 
President of the borough council. Owing to a pre- 
vious engagement at Williamstown, the County 
Superintendent could not be present. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Kelly writes: Four new school 
houses are being built in Oliver, two in Warsaw, one 
in Pine Creek. and one in Snyder. The building in 
Snyder is located at Brockwayville, and is a two-story 
structure for a graded school. The house in Oliver 
is also intended for a graded school 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Smith says: Two houses will be 
erected this summer, one in Milford and one in 
Greenwood. As the contractors are good and honest 
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men, we look for substantial structures completed in 
good time. 

TITUSVILLE.—Supt. Streeter reports the following 
item of interest: In physiology we are having a 
course of lectures from resident physicians. ‘bhe 
whole plan is to have sermons with the same subject- 
matter by leading clergymen, and require from pupils 
a general outline and the prevailing thought of such 
discourses. I am trying to make good writers of 
these pupils. 

York BorouGH.—Supt. Shelley reports a steady 
improvement in general work, and says: ‘Our spe- 
cialty, oral instruction, has brought us astonishing 
results.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


CHAMOIs skins are not prepared from the skins of 
the chamois, but from those of the sheep. The sheep- 
skins are soaked in lime-water, also in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and fish oil is poured over them ; then they are 
carefully washed in a solution of potash. 

The average weight of an adult man is 140% lbs.; 
the average weight of a skeleton is about one-tenth of 
the weight of the person. The average weight of a 
man’s brain is 344 pounds; of a woman’s 2}¢ lbs. 
A man breathes about 18 pints of air in a minute, and 
4.08 per cent. of the gases he respires is carbonic 
acid. 

Prof. Swift discovered a new comet on the Ist of 
May, in the constellation Andromeda. This being 
the first comet discovered this year, entitles the discov- 
erer to the Warren prize of $200. Prof. Swift received 
$500 from Mr. Warren for finding the comet of 1880. 

The entire production of steel rails in the United 
States in 1880, amounted to 1,451,838 tons, 31 per 
cent, above that of 1879. Pennsylvania furnished 46 
per cent. of all the rails, both steel and iron, made dur- 
ing the year. 

Among the animals still found in the Yellowstone 
National Park are the bison, or mountain buffalo, the 
moose, elk, white-tailed deer, black-tailed deer, ante- 
lope, big-horn sheep, bear, cougar or mountain lion, 
wolf, fox, skunk, badger, rock-dog, porcupine, rabbit, 
beaver and squirrel. The Park was visited by more 
than 2,000 tourists last season. 

A telegraphic dispatch sent from Paris will reach 
Berlin in 14% hours; Copenhagen in 4 hours; Con- 
stantinople in 5 hours; ;Dublin in 3 hours; Hong Kong 
in 12 hours; London in 1% hours; New York in 4 
hours; and Vienna in 13¢ hours. 

A subterranean telegraph cable is being laid from 
Nancy to Paris. It consists of twelve insulated wires 
placed in a large tube of cast iron. Each length of 
500 metres is provided with doors by means of which 
any section can be removed and replaced without re- 
moving the earth. 

The use of the telephone is extending with wonder- 
ful rapidity. While five years ago not a single tele- 
phone line for business existed, there are now 165,- 
ooo telephones in use in the United States, and it is 
estimated that more than five million people in this 
country make daily use of the instrument for business 
or other purposes. 

From a diagram recently published by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the U. S. Treasury Department, it is 
seen that a greater amount of wheat is raised in the 
United States than in any other country, and that in 
the production of this cereal other countries take the 
following rank: Russia, Germany, Spain, Italy, Aus- 
tria~Hungary, United Kingdom, Turkey in Europe, 
Roumania, Belgium, Portugal, Netherlands and 
Greece. 
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Music AT HomE.—We have great faith in the hu- 
manizing power of music, and especially of music in 
the house and the home. Even in a moral point of 
view it is thoroughly harmonizing in its influence, To 
see a family grouped round the piano-forte in an even- 
ing, blending their voices together in the strains of 
Haydn or Mozart, or in the better known and loved 
melodies of our native land, is a beautiful sight—a 
graceful and joyous picture of domestic happiness. 
The mother takes the piano-forte accompaniment, the 
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father leads with a violin or flute, or supports the mel- 
ody with the bass, while the young group furnish the 
soprano and alto parts. What is more likely to make 
home attractive, or to cause children to grow up in 
love with domestic life, than such a practice as this? 
The young ought to be sedulously taught music, so 
that, when they grow up, no youth, no operative, no 
man, nor woman, may be without the solace of song. 
Let a taste for home music be cultivated in the rising 
generation, and we shall answer for the good effects, 
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It was the song my moth-er sang When 
It is my guid-ing star by night, My 
gentle voice, Whose words my tears beguiled, Thatsongof songs my moth-er sang, When 
on 


lips I loved, My tears it then be - guiled, 
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I was but a child, It was the song my mother sang, WhenI was but a child. 
my guid-ing star by night, My comfort in 
I was but a child; That song of songs my mother sang WhenI was but 
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“ But I have no voice,” says one; “I have no ear for 
music,” says another. Could you read before you 
learned to do so? Could you write without traveling 
the crooked path of pot-hooks? You can speak, be- 
cause you learned todo so, And you can sing, pro- 
vided you learn how. But you can no more sing 
without learning than the Irishman could play the fid- 
dle who had “ never tried.” Every human being pos- 
sesses the faculty of music to a greater or less extent, 
but the gift must be cultivated, and not allowed to 





“‘rust in us unused,” It was doubtless conferred on 
man for a wise purpose ; and, like all our cther facul- 
ties, intended to be exercised for our pleasure and 
well-being. In our schemes of education, this divine 
gift of song has been almost entirely overlooked. 
Very rarely, indeed, does the school-master dream of 
the necessity for cultivating it, and so the gift lies 
waste. In Germany music and singing form a part 
of the school education of almost every child; hence 
the homes of Germany are musical and temperate. 
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